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The  Pan  American  Union  is  an  international 
organization  created  and  maintained  by  the 
twenty-one  American  Republics:  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Elcuador,  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  \fexico, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the  United 
States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Originally 
known  as  the  International  Bureau  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14  of 
that  year  at  the  First  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90, 
and  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then 
United  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was 
greatly  expanded  by  resolutions  of  the  Second 
Conference,  held  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third, 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos 
Aires  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
1923;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  the 
Seventh,  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  1933;  and 
the  Eighth,  at  Lima,  Peru,  in  1938.  April  14  is 
celebrated  annually  throughout  the  Americas  as 
Pan  American  Day. 

Purpose  and  Organization 
The  purpose  of  the  Pan  .American  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  economic,  juridical,  social,  and  cultural 
relations.  The  Union  is  supported  by  annual 
contributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts 
proportional  to  population.  Its  affairs  are  ad- 
oinistcred  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assistant 


Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  .State  of 
the  United  States  and  representatives  in  Washing¬ 
ton  of  the  other  American  governments. 

Admin LSTRATivE  Divisions 
The  administrative  divbions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  Special  divisions  have 
been  created  on  foreign  trade,  statistics,  finance, 
intellectual  and  agricultural  cooperation,  juridical 
matters,  and  travel,  all  of  which  maintain  close 
relations  with  official  and  unofficial  bodies  in 
the  countries  members  of  the  Union.  ParticuUir 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  closer 
intellectual  and  cultural  relations  among  the 
nations  of  the  American  Continent.  The  Colum¬ 
bus  Memorial  Library  contains  90,000  volumes 
and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  published  monthly  in  English, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  institution. 

Pan  American  Conferences 
The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  per¬ 
manent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  special  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arremging  for  special  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 


Ninth  Commemoration  of  Pan  American  Day 

The  Pan  American  Union,  the  date  of  whose  foundation — April  14 — is  celebrated 
annually  as  Pan  American  Day,  is  preparing  to  commemorate  in  1940  its  fiftieth 
anniversary.  In  the  nearly  five  decades  that  have  passed,  its  fruitful  labor  has 
contributed  notably  to  fostering  closer  and  more  cordial  relations  between  the 
h^-enty-one  republics  of  the  American  Continent. 

Thanks  to  the  strong  supjxirt  that  the  governments,  peoples,  and  institutions  of 
the  American  nations  have  given  the  Pan  American  Union  since  its  establishment 
in  1890  by  the  First  International  Conference  of  .American  States,  it  has  gone  through 
a  process  of  constant  evolution  until  it  is  today  an  international  headquarters  with 
functions  in  many  fields  of  human  activity,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  brief  account  at 
the  beginning  of  this  issue. 

Because  of  the  imjxirtant  contributions  that  the  Pan  American  Union  has  made 
to  the  development  of  closer  economic  and  social  relations  among  the  American 
countries,  the  Eighth  International  Conference  of  American  States,  assembled  at 
Lima  last  December,  recommended  that  the  semi-centennial  of  its  founding  should 
be  observed  with  appropriate  ceremonies  in  all  the  countries  of  the  Union,  not  only 
by  official  agencies  but  also  by  organizadons  and  institutions  interested  in  economic, 
scientific,  cultural  and  social  relations. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  ninth  commemoration  of  Pan  American  Day,  the  Pan 
American  Union  sends  its  most  cordial  greetings  to  the  governments  and  citizens 
of  the  Americas,  and  takes  pleasure  in  once  more  placing  at  their  disposal  all  the 
services  at  its  command. 


L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General 
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THE  OPENING  SESSION  OF  THE  EIGHTH  INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE  OF  AMERICAN  STATES 

President  cSscar  R.  Benavides  of  Peru  delivered  an  address  of  welcome  to  the  delegates  of  the  twenty-one 
American  nations  assembled  in  Lima  for  the  Eighth  International  Conference  of  American  States. 
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For  the  opening  of  the  Eighth  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  of  American  States,  the 
Peruvian  Government  selected  December 
9,  1939.  This  day  is  a  national  holiday  in 
Peru,  commemorating  the  anniversary  of 
the  great  battle  which  brought  to  an  end 
Spanish  rule  in  South  America.  The  for¬ 
mal  opening  session  was  devoted  to  the 
address  of  welcome  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  General  Oscar  R.  Benavides. 
The  first  plenary  session  was  held  on  the 
following  day.  At  this  session  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Peru,  Dr.  Carlos 
Concha,  was  elected  permanent  President 
of  the  Conference.  To  his  address  re¬ 
sponse  was  made  by  the  Minister  of  For¬ 
eign  .Affairs  of  Argentina,  Dr.  Jose  Maria 
Cantilo,  who  was  paying  an  official  visit  to 
Peru  but  was  not  a  member  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Delegation.  .\t  this  session  addresses 
were  also  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Cordell 
Hull,  Chairman  of  the  Delegation  of  the 


United  States,  and  Dr.  Max  Henriquez 
Ureha,  Chairman  of  the  Delegation  of  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

The  Government  of  Peru  had  made  most 
elaborate  preparations  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  the  Conference.  Under  the  able 
direction  of  the  Peruvian  Ambassador  to 
Colombia,  the  Hon.  Arturo  Garcia  Sala¬ 
zar,  a  most  efficient  and  competent  secre¬ 
tariat  was  organized  and  fully  prepared  to 
function  on  the  opening  day  of  the  Con¬ 
ference.  The  Peruvian  Minister  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  together  with  the  Secretary 
General  and  all  the  members  of  the  staff, 
.spared  no  effort  in  looking  after  the  con¬ 
venience  and  comfort  of  the  delegates. 
Because  of  this  fine  organization  it  was 
possible  for  the  Conference  to  complete  its 
labors  within  the  brief  period  of  eighteen 
days.  The  hospitality  of  both  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  people  of  Peru  knew  no 
bounds.  In  addition  to  the  official  recep- 
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tions  and  banquets  tendered  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  private  organizations  vied  with 
one  another  in  extending  courtesies  to  the 
delegates. 

Some  days  prior  to  the  assembling  of  the 
C'onferencc  the  Committee  of  Experts  on 
the  Codification  of  International  Law  met 
in  order  to  complete  its  report  to  the  Con¬ 
ference.  This  report  was  considered  by 
the  Conference  Committee  on  Interna¬ 
tional  Law  and  made  the  basis  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  Conference  relating  to 
this  subject. 

The  American  Institute  of  International 
Law  held  several  meetings  during  the  Con¬ 
ference,  advantage  being  taken  of  the 
presence  of  many  memlx^rs  of  the  Institute 
who  happened  to  be  in  Lima,  in  cither  an 
official  or  unofficial  capacity.  Several  new 
memix'rs  were  elected  to  fill  vacancies  in 
the  memlx’rship  and  a  program  of  future 
action  agreed  upon. 

The  representatives  of  the  Inter-.\meri- 
can  Commission  of  Women  were  also  in 


attendance  and  submitted  a  report  as  con¬ 
templated  by  the  agenda.  During  a  recess 
of  the  plenary  session  of  December  22  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Commission  addressed  the  as-  | 
sembled  delegates.  On  this  occasion  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  “The  Peoples’  Mandate  to 
End  War”  also  spoke.  i 

The  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  | 
designated  Dr.  Edward  C.  Ernst,  Dr. 
Dagoberto  Gonzalez  A.  and  Dr.  John  D. 
Long  to  be  at  Lima  during  the  sessions  of 
the  Conference  in  order  to  place  their 
services  and  the  facilities  of  the  Bureau  at 
the  disposal  of  the  delegates. 

The  work  of  the  Conference  was  divided 
amongst  seven  committees,  one  for  each 
section  of  the  agenda.  In  addition  to  | 
these  seven  committees  there  was  a  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Initiatives,  composed  of  the 
heads  of  the  respective  delegations,  a 
Committee  on  Credentials,  and  a  Drafting 
Committee.  The  Committee  on  Initia¬ 
tives  was  in  reality  the  “steering  commit¬ 
tee”  of  the  Conference. 
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OPENING  SESSION  OF  THE  EIGHTH  IN¬ 
TERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  AMER¬ 
ICAN  STATES 

On  December  9,  1938,  the  Conference  was  opened 
in  the  capitol  at  Lima. 


Under  the  plan  of  operation  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  each  Committee  was  made  up  of 
one  or  more  delegates  from  each  of  the 
twenty-one  republics.  The  conclusions 
reached  by  these  committees  therefore 
represented  agreements  of  the  twenty-one 
republics.  The  main  purpose  of  the  plen¬ 
ary  sessions  was  to  give  final  approval  to 
conclusions  reached  by  the  respective  com¬ 
mittees  and  to  afford  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
dresses  on  the  more  general  aspects  of  the 
Pan  American  situation  by  members  of  the 
various  delegations. 

The  Conference  was,  in  many  respects, 
the  most  significant  of  the  series  that  had 
its  inception  at  the  Washington  Conference 
of  1889.  It  was  evident  at  the  outset  that 
the  events  in  Europe  and  in  the  Far  East 
were  destined  to  have  far-reaching  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  deliberations.  The  spectacle 
of  aggression  by  the  totalitarian  States 
served  to  strengthen  the  feeling  of  unity 
and  solidarity  of  the  American  republics 
and  found  eloquent  expression  in  the 


declarations  and  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Conference. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  twelve  decla¬ 
rations,  resolutions,  and  recommendations 
adopted  by  the  Conference,  first  place 
must  be  given  to  two  declarations  having 
for  their  purpose — • 

First;  To  protect  the  Continent  from 
any  danger  that  may  menace  it  from 
w'ithout. 

Second:  To  assure  the  peace  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

The  first  of  these  declarations  was  desig¬ 
nated  the  “Declaration  of  the  Principles  of 
the  Solidarity  of  America,”  otherwise  to 
be  known  as  the  “Declaration  of  Lima”; 
the  second  is  entitled  “Declaration  of 
American  Principles.” 

The  Declaration  of  Lima  formulates  the 
united  determination  of  the  American 
republics  to  uphold  and  defend  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  American  democracy  against  any 
danger  that  may  menace  them  and  spe¬ 
cifically  declares  that  in  case  of  aggression 
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the  solidarity  of  the  American  republics 
will  be  made  effective  by  consultation  and 
joint  action.  Its  precise  text  is  as  follows; 

DECLAR.4TION  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
THE  SOLIDARITY  OF  AMERICA 

The  Eighth  International  Conference  of  Amer¬ 
ican  States, 

Considering: 

That  the  peoples  of  America  have  achieved 
spiritual  unity  through  the  similarity  of  their 
republican  institutions,  their  unshakable  will  for 
peace,  their  profound  sentiment  of  humanity  and 
tolerance,  and  through  their  absolute  adherence 
to  the  principles  of  international  law,  of  the  equal 
sovereignty  of  States  and  of  individual  liberty  with¬ 
out  religious  or  racial  prejudices; 

That  on  the  basis  of  such  principles  and  will, 
they  seek  and  defend  the  p>eace  of  the  continent 
and  work  together  in  the  cause  of  universal  con¬ 
cord; 

That  respect  for  the  {lersonality,  sovereignty, 
and  independence  of  each  American  State  con¬ 
stitutes  the  essence  of  international  order  sus¬ 
tained  by  continental  solidarity,  which  historically 
has  been  expressed  and  sustained  by  declarations 
and  treaties  in  force;  and 

That  the  Inter- American  Conference  for  the 
Maintenance  of  Peace,  held  at  Buenos  Aires, 
approved  on  December  21,  1936,  the  Declaration 
of  the  Principles  of  Inter-.\merican  Solidarity  and 
Cooperation,  and  approved,  on  December  23, 
1936,  the  Protocol  of  Non-Intervention, 

The  Governments  of  the  American  States 
Declare: 

First.  That  they  reaffirm  their  continental  soli¬ 
darity  and  their  purpose  to  collaborate  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  said 
solidarity  is  based. 

Second.  That  faithful  to  the  above-mentioned 
principles  and  to  their  absolute  sovereignty,  they 
reaffirm  their  decision  to  maintain  them  and  to 
defend  them  against  all  foreign  intervention  or 
activity  that  may  threaten  them. 

Third.  And  in  case  the  peace,  security  or  terri¬ 
torial  integrity  of  any  American  Republic  is  thus 
threatened  by  acts  of  any  nature  that  may  impair 
them,  they  proclaim  their  common  concern  and 
their  determination  to  make  effective  their  soli¬ 
darity,  coordinating  their  respective  sovereign 
\\ills  by  means  of  the  procedure  of  consultation, 
established  by  conventions  in  force  and  by  declara¬ 
tions  of  the  Inter-American  Conferences,  using  the 
measures  which  in  each  case  the  circumstances 


may  make  advisable.  It  is  understood  that  the 
Governments  of  the  American  Republics  will  act 
inde[>cndcntly  in  their  individual  capacity,  recog-  ; 
nizing  fully  their  juridical  equality  as  sovereign 
states. 

Fourth.  That  in  order  to  facilitate  the  consul-  f 
tations  established  in  this  and  other  American 
peace  instruments,  the  Ministers  for  Foreign  j 
Affairs  of  the  American  Republics,  when  deemed  ! 
desirable  and  at  the  initiative  of  any  one  of  them, 
will  meet  in  their  several  capitals  by  rotation  and 
without  protocolary  character.  Each  govern¬ 
ment  may,  under  special  circumstances  or  for 
sfiecial  reasons,  designate  a  representative  as  a 
substitute  for  its  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Fifth.  This  Declaration  shall  be  known  as  the 
“Declaration  of  Lima.” 

The  “Declaration  of  American  Prin¬ 
ciples”  is  equally  significant  and  is  in  effect 
a  code  of  inter- American  policy.  It  em¬ 
bodies  the  guiding  principles  of  the  Pan 
.American  movement  and  constitutes  a  new 
assurance  of  peace  and  tranquillity  in  the 
Western  World.  The  text  of  this  instru¬ 
ment  is  as  follows: 

DECLARATION  OF  AMERICAN 
PRINCIPLES 

Whereas: 

The  need  for  keeping  alive  the  fundamental 
principles  of  relations  among  nations  was  never 
greater  than  today;  and 

Each  State  is  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
world  order  under  law,  in  peace  with  justice,  and 
in  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  mankind. 

The  Governments  of  the  .American  Republics 
Resolve: 

To  proclaim,  supf>ort  and  recommend,  once 
again,  the  following  principles,  as  essential  to  the 
achievement  of  the  aforesaid  objectives: 

1 .  The  intervention  of  any  State  in  the  internal 
or  external  affairs  of  another  is  inadmissible. 

2.  All  differences  of  an  international  character 
should  be  settled  by  peaceful  means. 

3.  The  use  of  force  as  an  instrument  of  national 
or  international  policy  is  proscribed. 

4.  Relations  between  States  should  be  governed 
by  the  precepts  of  international  law. 

5.  Respect  for  and  the  faithful  observance  of 
treaties  constitute  the  indispensable  rule  for  the 
development  of  peaceful  relations  between  States, 
and  treaties  can  only  be  revised  by  agreement  of 
the  contracting  parties. 
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6.  Peaceful  collaboration  between  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  various  States  and  the  development 
of  intellectual  interchange  among  their  peoples 
is  conducive  to  an  understanding  by  each  of  the 
problems  of  the  other  as  well  as  of  problems  com¬ 
mon  to  all,  and  makes  more  readily  p>ossible  the 
peaceful  adjustment  of  international  contro¬ 
versies. 

7.  Economic  reconstruction  contributes  to  na¬ 
tional  and  international  well-being,  as  well  as  to 
peace  among  nations. 

8.  International  cooperation  is  a  necessary 
condition  to  the  maintenance  of  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  principles. 

As  for  the  numerous  resolutions  adopted, 
it  is  impossible  within  limited  space  to 
set  forth  their  content  in  detail.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  of  such  importance 
as  to  merit  special  consideration.  Of  these 
two  of  the  most  significant  relate  respec¬ 
tively  to  aliens  resident  in  America,  based 
on  a  project  submitted  by  the  Brazilian 
delegation,  and  to  political  activities  of 
foreigners,  based  on  projects  submitted  by 
the  .Argentine  and  Uruguayan  delega¬ 
tions.  The  tendency  of  the  European 
totalitarian  States  to  organize  their  na¬ 
tionals  residing  in  American  countries 
has  created  a  situation  that  has  aroused 
serious  misgiving.  It  was  felt  by  the  dele¬ 
gates  that  the  organization  of  minorities 
constitutes  a  menace  to  the  unity  of 
national  life  and  a  disturbing  influence  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  respective  re¬ 
publics.  It  was  with  a  view  to  meeting 
this  danger  that  the  Conference  adopted 
these  two  resolutions,  the  first  of  which  is 
couched  in  the  following  terms: 

Residents  who,  according  to  domestic  laws,  are 
considered  aliens,  cannot  claim  collectively  the 
condition  of  minorities;  individually,  however, 
they  will  continue  to  enjoy  the  rights  to  which  they 
are  entitled. 

According  to  the  second,  the  Conference 
resolved: 

To  recommend  to  the  Governments  of  the 
American  Republics  that  they  consider  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  adopting  measures  prohibiting  the  col¬ 
lective  exercise  within  their  territory,  by  resident 


PhoTOKrnuh  by  M.  Goni&lem  Salasar 


r3R.  CARLOS  CONCHA 

Dr.  C:oncha,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Peru 
and  President  of  the  Eighth  Conference,  addressed 
the  first  plenary  session. 

aliens,  of  political  rights  invested  in  such  aliens  by 
the  laws  of  their  respective  countries. 

In  perfecting  the  machinery  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  the  delegates  were 
agreed  that  some  plan  should  be  adopted 
to  facilitate  consultation  between  the  Min¬ 
isters  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American 
Republics.  A  proposal  was  made  by  the 
Chilean  delegation  to  create  a  permanent 
organ  of  consultation  to  be  composed  of 
the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
American  republics  in  the  capital  city  to  be 
designated  by  each  International  Confer¬ 
ence  of  American  States.  Another  pro¬ 
posal  made  by  the  Argentine  delegation 
provided  for  meetings  of  the  Foreign  Min¬ 
isters,  or  representatives  appointed  by 
them,  to  discuss  matters  of  common  in¬ 
terest  whenever  advisable  and  also  made 
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provision  for  regional  meetings  to  consider 
matters  of  special  importance  to  groups  of 
states.  The  resolution  in  its  final  form 
simply  provided  for  consultation  between 
the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  or  other 
representatives  on  any  matters  of  common 
interest,  such  meetings  to  be  called  upon 
the  initiative  of  one  or  more  governments 
but  only  to  assemble  after  the  other  gov¬ 
ernments  members  of  the  Union  have 
given  their  assent.  Thus  this  resolution 
broadens  the  field  of  consultation  by  adding 
to  peace,  mentioned  in  the  Declaration  of 
Lima,  “any  economic,  cultural,  or  other 
question  which,  by  reason  of  its  impor¬ 
tance,  justifies  this  procedure.” 

Realizing  the  importance  of  establishing 
closer  cultural  ties  between  the  nations  of 
the  Americas,  the  Conference  gave  prefer¬ 
ential  attention  to  the  different  aspects  of 
these  problems.  Thirty-six  resolutions 
were  adopted  de;^igned  to  promote  coop¬ 
eration  in  almost  every  field  of  intellectual 
endeavor.  These  resolutions  cover  such 
subjects  as  library  exchange;  teaching  of 
the  principles  of  American  democracy;  the 
revision  of  school  textbooks;  closer  coop¬ 
eration  between  scientific  and  technical 
institutions  and  organizations;  and  a  more 
extensive  use  of  radio  broadcasting  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  nations  of  America 
closer  to  one  another, 

A  resolution  was  also  adopted  urging  the 
American  Republics  to  support  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Columbus  Memorial 
Lighthouse  at  the  capital  of  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

Economic  problems  were  likewise 
accorded  an  important  place.  The  most 
significant  resolution  reaffirmed  the  dec¬ 
larations  of  the  Montevideo  and  the 
Buenos  Aires  Conferences,  calling  upon 
the  governments  to  reduce  existing  restric¬ 
tions  on  international  trade  and  endorsing 
the  negotiation  of  trade  agreements  em¬ 
bodying  the  principle  of  equality  of 


treatment.  At  the  same  time,  the  resolu-  I 
tion  recommended  that  the  governments  t 
substitute  as  soon  as  possible  reasonable  I 
tariffs  in  place  of  other  forms  of  trade  I 
restrictions;  that  they  reduce  administra-  I 
tive  and  technical  formalities  in  connec-  j 
tion  with  imports  to  the  minimum  required  | 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  customs  laws;  F 
that  they  negotiate  trade  agreements  em¬ 
bodying  the  principle  of  non-discrimina¬ 
tion;  and  that  they  encourage  other 
nations  to  adopt  commercial  policies  em¬ 
bodying  these  principles. 

Another  important  resolution  provides 
for  periodic  and  regional  meetings  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Treasuries  of  the  vari-  p 
ous  Republics  to  be  held  at  least  once  a  F 
year  for  the  discussion  of  questions  of 
mutual  interest.  The  first  meeting  of 
these  representatives  will  be  held  at  Guate¬ 
mala  City,  June  1,  1939,  in  accordance 
with  arrangements  to  be  worked  out  by  the 
Pan  American  Union.  The  Pan  American 
Union  was  also  to  consider  the  desirability 
of  convening  a  World  Economic  Confer¬ 
ence.  Other  resolutions  were  adopted 
looking  toward  the  construction  of  the 
Pan  American  highway  and  the  fostering 
of  improved  maritime  and  railway  com¬ 
munications,  tourist  travel,  and  inter- 
American  radio  broadcasts. 

The  consideration  of  the  political  and 
civil  rights  of  women  occupied  much  of  the 
attention  of  the  Conference.  The  report 
of  the  Inter-American  Commission  of 
Women  was  submitted  to  the  special  com¬ 
mittee  dealing  with  this  subject.  Resolu¬ 
tions  relating  to  political  and  civil  rights  of  | 
women  were  also  presented  by  various  | 
delegations.  The  most  important  work 
of  the  Conference  in  this  field  was  the  I 
formulation  of  what  is  to  be  known  as  | 
“The  Lima  Declaration  in  Favor  of  t 
Women’s  Rights.”  Based  on  the  project  i 
submitted  by  the  delegation  of  Mexico  | 
and  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Cuban  dele-  J 
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gation  in  favor  of  the  convention  on  the 
civil  and  political  rights  of  women,  the 
Declaration  sets  forth  the  right  of  women 
to  political  treatment  on  the  basis  of 
equality  with  men;  the  enjoyment  of 
equality  as  to  civil  status;  full  protection 
in  and  opportunity  for  w’ork;  and  the 
most  ample  maternity  protection.  There 
was  also  adopted  a  resolution  recom¬ 
mending  that  measures  be  taken  to  im¬ 
prove  the  social  condition  of  rural  women 
and  that  rural  educational  centers  and 
social  welfare  institutions  be  established  in 
country  districts.  Another  resolution  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  Pan  American  Union 
study  the  possibility  of  convening  an  Inter- 
.\merican  Conference  of  Women.  The 
Pan  American  Union  w'as  also  charged 
with  the  duty  of  publishing  biographies  of 


the  women  of  the  Americas  who  have  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  by  their  social,  eco¬ 
nomic,  political,  scientific,  literary  or 
artistic  achievements.  At  the  suggestion 
of  the  Mexican  delegation,  another  resolu¬ 
tion  was  adopted  recommending  that  the 
status  of  indigenous  women  lie  con¬ 
sidered  at  the  First  Inter- American  Con¬ 
ference  on  Indian  Life  to  be  held  at  La 
Paz  in  August  1939. 

As  at  all  previous  Pan  .American  Con¬ 
ferences,  the  Pan  .American  Union  in  its 
capacity  as  the  permanent  organ  of  these 
Conferences  occupied  a  prominent  place 
in  both  the  discussions  and  the  resolutions 
of  the  Conference.  Many  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions  entrusted  new  duties  to  the  Union, 
and  the  Conference  expressed  to  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  of  the  Union  a  deep  sense  of 


Pbotc^rnph  by  M.  f«ons4le^  Salaiar 


PRESIDENT  BENA\’IDES  OF  PERU  -AND  SOME  OF  HIS  GUESTS 

On  the  closing  day  of  the  Lima  Conference  President  Benavides  gave  a  sumptuous  banquet  to  all  the 
delegates  to  the  Conference  and  their  wives. 
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obligation  for  its  contributions  toward 
strengthening  the  Pan  American  move¬ 
ment. 

One  of  the  important  topics  on  the 
agenda  of  the  Conference  was  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  relation  between  the  Pan 
American  Union  and  other  international 
organizations.  This  topic,  by  resolution 
of  the  Buenos  .Xires  Conference,  had  been 
entrusted  to  the  study  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Union  with  the  request  that 
a  report  be  submitted  to  the  Eighth  Con¬ 
ference.  The  Conference  gave  careful 
consideration  to  this  report  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Pan  American  Union 
and  other  Pan  American  organs  cooper¬ 
ate,  within  the  limits  of  their  organic 
statutes,  with  international  organizations 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  further¬ 
more,  that  these  Pan  American  organs 
coordinate  as  far  as  possible  their  investi¬ 
gations  on  economic,  social,  cultural  and 
juridical  topics  with  those  of  other  inter¬ 
national  organizations.  Another  resolu¬ 
tion,  which  was  introduced  by  the  delega¬ 
tion  of  Colombia,  requested  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  to  con¬ 
vene,  whenever  necessary,  special  or  tech¬ 
nical  conferences  of  plenipotentiary  dele¬ 
gates  to  consider  matters  of  interest  to  the 
American  Republics  and  to  give  prefer¬ 
ence  in  the  programs  of  future  Inter¬ 
national  Conferences  of  American  States 
to  questions  relating  to  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  those  regulating  the  general 
political  relations  of  the  American  Re¬ 
publics. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  .\pril  14,  1940,  also 
received  the  attention  of  the  Conference 
in  a  resolution  expressing  the  appreciation 
of  the  American  Republics  for  the  impor¬ 
tant  contributions  of  the  Union  during 


the  many  years  of  its  existence  and  recom¬ 
mending  that  the  anniversary  be  observed 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  in  all  the  : 
countries  members  of  the  Union.  | 

The  significance  of  the  Lima  Conference  t 
is  not  only  to  be  found  in  the  declarations  r 
and  resolutions  adopted  but  is  also  to  Ije  1 
judged  by  the  spiritual  atmosphere  in  _ 
which  the  Conference  was  held.  It  was 
a  source  of  inspiration  to  every  one  who 
attended  to  witness  the  unity  of  purpose 
of  all  the  delegations.  W’hile  there  were 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  method  there 
was  complete  agreement  with  reference  to 
the  ends  to  be  attained.  Throughout  the  * 
discussions,  both  in  the  committee  meet-  i 
ings  and  in  the  plenary  sessions,  there  was  ' 
evident  the  conviction  that  the  safety  of  I 
the  .Americas  rests  upon  their  solidarity  of 
action  and  unity  of  policy  and  that  in  re¬ 
affirming  and  strengthening  the  principle 
formulated  by  the  Buenos  Aires  Confer- 
erence  of  1936,  namely,  that  the  American 
republics  assume  the  full  responsibility  for 
the  maintenance  and  preservation  of  the 
peace  of  the  Continent,  the  Conference 
added  another  guarantee  to  the  peaceful 
and  orderly  development  of  the  .American 
nations.  In  solemnly  declaring  that  the 
American  republics  will  make  their  soli¬ 
darity  effective  whenever  the  peace  of  the 
American  continent  is  threatened,  the 
American  republics  gave  notice  to  the 
world  that  the  Western  Hemisphere  must 
remain  free  from  the  domination  of 
European  or  Asiatic  powers. 

The  Lima  Conference  marks  an  impor¬ 
tant  step  forward  in  the  establishment  of 
an  international  system  based  on  coopera¬ 
tion  and  mutual  helpfulness,  a  system 
from  which  the  use  of  force  has  lieen 
eliminated  and  in  which  the  sanctity  of 
treaty  obligations  will  be  observed. 


American  Solidarity 

Excerpts  from  Addresses  Delivered  at  the  Eighth 
International  Conference  of  American  States 

I  the  old  and  the  new  worlds,  only  two  of 

It  is  gratifying  to  all  of  us,  as  sons  of  a  our  nations  were  invited  to  take  part  in 


continent  characterized  by  devotion  to 
law  and  by  ideals  of  solidarity,  to  follow 
America’s  international  standing  in  the 
world,  from  the  time  when  the  pealing  of 
the  Liberty  Bell  in  Philadelphia  announced 
the  first  constructive  step  of  the  greatest 
event  in  history.  This  was  the  birth,  in  a 
world  then  apparently  static  as  far  as  the 
circumscription  of  power,  progress,  initia¬ 
tive  and  science  was  concerned,  of  a  new 
world  called  upon  to  establish  a  balance 
of  authority,  a  compensation  of  influence, 
a  redistribution  of  wealth;  to  serve  as  an 
Inexhaustible  field  for  labor,  as  an  incen¬ 
tive  for  the  reward  of  effort  and,  even¬ 
tually,  as  a  center  of  security  during  an  un¬ 
settled  period,  and  as  an  ark  of  refuge 
from  the  flood  of  passions  aroused  by  long¬ 
standing  political  and  economic  conflicts. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  independence  was  followed  by  the 
struggle  for  equality  and  for  internal  con¬ 
trol  by  each  government.  We  were  al¬ 
ready  emancipated,  we  had  brought  forth 
into  history  a  group  of  nations  determined 
to  be  free,  but  the  old  European  powers 
refused  to  consider  us  their  equals  and  in 
each  of  our  countries  tried  to  restrict  our 
exercise  of  jurisdiction  by  claiming  privi¬ 
leges  they  would  not  have  tolerated  or 
accepted  in  their  mutual  relations.  At 
the  same  time,  they  denied  us  a  voice  in 
world  politics  and  in  the  interdependence 
of  human  interests.  Barely  thirty-nine 
years  ago,  when  there  was  held  at  The 
Hague  the  first  of  the  great  international 
conferences  attended  by  countries  of  both 


its  labors.  Today,  however,  in  this  gen¬ 
uinely  American  assembly,  we  feel  that  all 
the  nations  outside  our  continent  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  observing  the  growing  strength 
of  political  and  juridical  cohesion  be¬ 
tween  twenty-one  countries  which,  united 
by  the  same  sentiments  and  guided  by 
a  single  collective  conscience,  have  banded 
together  to  travel  in  one  caravan  the 
still  undisclosed  paths  of  the  coming 
centuries.  .  .  . 

The  American  whose  toil  gave  us  full  pos¬ 
session  of  our  Continent;  who  plowed  the 
furrows  on  the  Argentine  pampas;  who 
struggled  westward  to  settle  the  United 
States;  who  forced  his  way  into  the  jungles 
of  Brazil;  who  penetrated  the  heart  of 
the  Peruvian  Andes;  who  in  all  the  lati¬ 
tudes  of  all  our  Nations,  large  or  small, 
knew  how  to  conquer  unsurmountable 
difficulties  by  his  brave  effort,  could  not 
foresee,  in  his  titanic  struggle  with  nature, 
that  not  only  terrestrial  roads  but  those 
of  the  spirit  would  lead  us  today  to  this 
free  and  fraternal  meeting.  All  paths  are 
now  open  for  our  agreement,  and  recog¬ 
nizing  that  this  reality  is  the  outcome  of 
the  convictions  and  efforts  of  successive 
generations,  let  us  pay  homage,  as  our 
descendants  will  do  in  years  to  come,  to  the 
heroes  of  Liberty,  whose  spirits,  awaiting 
us  in  the  hereafter,  have  guided  our  steps. 

Let  us  remember  that  while  we  have 
definitely  found  ourselves,  other  men  be¬ 
yond  the  seas  are  watching  our  example 
and  listening  for  our  message.  It  is  more 
than  four  centuries  since  Columbus’s  cara- 
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vcls,  takini^  mystery  for  a  compass,  hoisted 
their  adventurous  sails  and  set  forth  in 
search  of  a  new  continent,  upon  which 
was  poured  a  centuries-old  civilization.  .  . 
Today  the  .American  spirit,  taking  its  stand 
upon  facts  and  disregarding  assumptions, 
can  show  a  distracted  world  the  realization 
of  our  ideal  of  peace  and  the  evidence  of 
an  unfailing  belief  in  righteousness. 

Oscar  Benavides, 

President  of  Peru. 

II 

The  solidarity  of  America  has  been 
unanimously  proclaimed  by  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  spokesmen  of  the  continent  in  the 
Declaration  of  Principles  signed  two  years 
ago  at  the  Inter-American  Conference  for 
the  Maintenance  of  Peace,  assembled  in 
Buenos  Aires;  but  that  Declaration,  which 
is  based  on  the  existence  of  a  purely 
.\merican  system  designed  to  preserve 
peace  and  proscribe  war,  did  not  take  into 
consideration  the  increasingly  great  need 
to  defend  our  own  political  and  social 
order  against  all  foreign  intervention  or 
activity  that  may  threaten  it.  .  .  . 

We  firmly  l>elieve  that  the  New  World 
will  not  be  ready  to  fulfill  its  lofty  historic 
mission  if  it  docs  not  point  out  the  similar 
traits  that  constitute  its  indisputable  unity, 
and  stand  forth  as  a  compact  whole  made 
up  of  all  the  nations  composing  it,  without, 
of  course,  either  suppressing  or  destroying 
the  individual  characteristics  of  each 
nation.  .■Xnd  this  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  noble  achievements  of  the  Eighth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States. 

To  achieve  that  end,  nothing  was  needed 
but  the  full  clarification  of  our  respective 
positions  with  regard  to  our  single-minded 
desire  to  reaffirm  continental  solidarity, 
without  diminution  of  our  respective 
sovereignties,  which  arc  never  subject  to 
discussion.  All  the  formulas  submitted  to 
our  consideration  upheld  the  Declaration 


of  Lima  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  rccog-  I 
nized  expressly  the  juridical  equality  of  the  f 

American  States,  and  maintained  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  each  of  them  to  proceed 
freely  whenever,  the  peace,  security  or 
territorial  integrity  of  the  Republics  of  the 
continent  having  been  threatened  by  acts 
of  any  nature,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  the  consultative  procedure  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  Convention  on  the 
Maintenance,  Preservation,  and  Reestab¬ 
lishment  of  Peace,  signed  at  Buenos 
Aires.  .  .  . 

All  we  desire  is  to  strengthen  our  exist¬ 
ence  through  ties  guaranteeing  and  per-  i 
petuating  the  institutions  in  which  we  have 
placed  our  hope  and  our  faith,  and  to 
contribute  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
mankind,  pledging,  in  sincere  cooperation, 
the  great  potentialities  inherent  in  our 
genuinely  American  ideals.  .  .  . 

When  the  Eighth  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States  summed  up  in 
the  Declaration  of  Lima  our  desire  for  con¬ 
tinental  solidarity,  and  when  it  reaffirmed 
our  common  ideals  of  peace  and  justice  as 
superior  to  any  possible  appeal  to  the 
arbitrament  of  force,  it  fully  met  all 
expectations  and  rendered  efficient  service 
to  posterity.  In  the  same  generous  and 
magnificent  land  whence  114  years  ago  the 
summons  to  the  Congress  of  Panama  was 
issued,  the  great  dream  of  Bolivar  has  been 
fulfilled.  May  his  august  presence  con¬ 
tinue  to  watch  over  the  evolution  of  the 
American  spirit  and,  under  his  tutelary- 
guidance,  may  my  country  always  have 
the  honor  and  the  good  fortune  to  be  able 
to  contribute,  henceforth  as  in  the  past,  to  J 
the  growth  of  the  moral  unity  of  America.  1 

C.ARLOs  Concha, 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Peru, 
Chairman  of  the  Peruvian  Delega¬ 
tion,  and  President  of  the  Eighth 
International  Conference  of  American 
States. 
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III 

American  solidarity,  gentlemen,  is  a  fact, 
which  no  one  does  or  can  doubt.  Each 
and  every  one  of  us  is  ready  to  maintain 
and  approve  this  solidarity  in  the  face  of 
any  danger  that,  no  matter  whence  it 
comes,  threatens  the  independence  or  the 
sovereignty  of  any  State  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  For  this  we  need  no  special  pacts. 
The  pact  is  already  written  in  our  history. 
In  such  an  emergency  we  should  act  with 
one  and  the  same  impul.se,  all  frontiers 
wiped  out,  a  single  flag  for  all — that  flag 
the  standard  of  liberty  and  justice. 

It  is  not  only  a  piece  of  land  that,  should 
the  case  arise,  we  should  all  defend  in 
sacred  union.  We  are  resolved  to  repel 
with  the  same  tenacity,  either  by  similar 
preventative  measures  or  by  combined 
direct  action,  everything  implying  a  threat 
against  the  American  order,  every  infiltra¬ 
tion  of  men  or  ideas  that  reflect  and  tend 
to  implant  in  our  soil  and  in  our  minds 
concepts  foreign  to  our  manner  of  life, 
ideals  antagonistic  to  ours,  forms  of  gov¬ 
ernment  that  menace  our  liberties,  theo¬ 
ries  that  undermine  the  social  and  moral 
peace  of  our  prople,  or  political  fanaticisms 
or  fetishes  that  cannot  flourish  under  the 
sky  of  the  Americas.  As  representative  of 
a  country  that,  while  liberal  and  hospitable, 
has  never  ceased  to  be  Argentine,  I  have 
the  right  to  make  these  statements,  and  I 
make  them  with  greater  emphasis  than 
ever  before  at  the  present  time,  when  the 
idea  of  justice  appears  to  be  the  most  dis¬ 
puted  idea  of  all.  .  .  . 

American  solidarity  cannot  have  today 
the  same  content  as  in  the  beginning.  By 
a  phenomenon  common  to  all  living  or¬ 
ganisms,  each  of  our  countries  has  been 
accentuating  its  own  individuality  in  the 
course  of  its  evolution,  through  a  thou¬ 
sand  vicissitudes  inseparable  from  growth, 
but  always  within  the  American  frame¬ 
work  that  holds  us  all  and  makes  us  all 


brothers.  Both  history  and  geography  im¬ 
pose  on  us  Latin  nations  of  this  continent 
a  spiritual  unity  based  on  our  ties  with  the 
same  mother  country  and  its  culture  and 
on  the  fact  that  we  are  neighbors.  But 
this  naturally  has  more  weight  between 
contiguous  countries. 

Both  history  and  geography  bind  us  also 
to  the  United  States,  whose  policy  was  a 
safeguard  for  the  first  steps  of  our  coun¬ 
tries  and  whose  friendship,  today  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  noble  figure  of  President 
Roosevelt,  is  a  still  further  guarantee  for 
each  one  of  us.  But  Argentina  believes 
that  each  American  country,  with  its  own 
unmistakable  identity,  should  develop  its 
own  policy,  without  forgetting,  however, 
our  great  continental  solidarity  or  the 
natural  pressure  of  reciprocal  interests  for 
geographical  reasons.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  our  continental  solidarity  must  not 
exclude  that  w'hich  unites  us  with  the  rest 
of  humanity,  and  we  cannot  remain  aloof 
from  what  happens  outside  America. 
Argentina  never  has  done  so  and  never 
will  do  so,  not  only  because  of  economic 
reasons  but  also  because  of  historical  and 
sentimental  obligations. 

I  believe,  gentlemen,  that,  if  we  apply 
.Alberdi’s  standard  of  opportuneness,  the 
most  important  thing  for  us  to  do  at  this 
moment  is  to  proclaim  from  this  tribune, 
with  greater  firmness  than  ever  before,  the 
union  of  the  American  countries,  bound 
by  love  of  their  institutions,  marching  in 
absolute  equality  with  the  same  faith 
along  parallel  roads,  with  heads  up  and 
clear  vision,  resolved  to  preserve  un¬ 
harmed  their  moral  and  material  integrity 
in  the  face  of  all  contingencies,  regard¬ 
less  of  what  they  are  or  whence  they 
come. 

Let  us  make  our  own  Montesquieu’s 
thought;  “Injustice  done  to  one  is  a  threat 
to  all.”  Instead  of  a  selfish,  passive  atti¬ 
tude  toward  evil,  let  us  adopt  a  plan  for 
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effective  but  free,  sovereign,  and  spon¬ 
taneous  cooperation,  serving  the  good  of 
our  America  and  of  the  world. 

Jose  Maria  Cantilo, 
Argentine  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

IV 

America  continues  united  and  vigilant 
in  the  safeguarding  of  our  common  inter¬ 
ests,  in  the  defense  of  peace,  and  in  co¬ 
operative  efforts  to  maintain  throughout 
the  world  the  same  principles  on  which 
the  fraternal  policy  of  this  continent  is 
based.  .  .  . 

Our  most  important  problem  is  to  guar¬ 
antee  peace,  because  peace  is  the  most 
precious  gift  granted  to  nations  and  to 
individuals.  It  is  for  peace  that  we  are 
striving.  It  is  for  peace  that  in  these  Con¬ 
ferences  of  American  States  we  have  cre¬ 
ated  and  multiplied  juridical  instruments 
by  which  all  conflicts  that  may  arise 
between  nations  can  be  settled  without  re¬ 
course  to  force. 

On  our  continent  peace  is  not  a  Utopia 
or  a  dream  shattered  by  the  reality  of  re¬ 
course  to  violence  and  to  force  that  in  the 
past,  and  even  in  our  time,  has  often  been 
adopted  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

In  America  peace  is  imposed  by  our 
geography  and  by  the  principles  on  which 
our  countries  were  founded.  Our  foremost 
duty  is,  then,  to  unite  in  order  to  establish 
peace  on  the  basis  of  justice,  a  basis  which 
guarantees  its  preservation. 

Let  us  do  this  with  sincerity  and  devotion, 
as  men  comply  with  a  sacred  duty  or  the 
commands  of  conscience. 

However  we  may  phrase  our  pledge  to 
defend  peace,  the  most  essential  thing  is 
that  we  fulflll  it  loyally  and  that  every  day 
we  strengthen  our  solidarity  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  principles  and  our  union  in  the 
face  of  common  dangers. 

I  believe  that  the  work  of  the  Eighth 


International  Conference  of  American 
States  will  help  invigorate  the  bonds  of 
union  already  existing  between  the  Amer¬ 
ican  nations  and  help  clear  the  political 
atmosphere  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
now  charged  with  apprehension  and  in¬ 
security.  ...  1 

The  various  statements  reaffirming  .Amer¬ 
ican  solidarity  that  were  offered  by  dele¬ 
gations  to  this  Conference  contained  no 
basic  disagreements,  only  slight  differences 
in  phraseology.  Fundamentally  they  were 
all  similar,  being  grounded  on  the  two  his¬ 
torical  concepts  emanating  from  our  politi¬ 
cal  philosophy  that  have  guided  the  action 
of  our  governments  since  first  we  took  our 
place  in  the  family  of  nations:  Indissoluble  j 
solidarity  and  mutual  assistance. 

Afranio  de  Mello  Franco, 

Chairman  of  the  Brazilian  Delegation. 

V 

“Collaboration”,  let  us  recall  (with  one 
of  our  historians),  is  a  word  beloved  by 
Haitians,  who  early  learned  to  practice 
international  cooperation,  “Pan  American 
solidarity.” 

Just  as  geographically  our  country  is 
situated  where  the  main  lines  of  the  An¬ 
tilles  cross,  in  the  center  of  the  Americas, 
so  historically  our  green  and  sunny  isle 
has  been  the  meeting  place  on  this  conti¬ 
nent  of  the  three  great  contemporary  cul¬ 
tures — Spanish,  French,  and  Anglo-Saxon. 

Although  the  Haitians  are  still  faithful 
to  the  French  culture  that  has  surrounded 
them  from  their  cradle,  they  are  convinced 
that  the  cooperative  efforts  of  these  three 
great  humane  cultures,  together  with  that 
of  Portugal,  is  necessary  to  the  progress  of 
our  Americas,  united  in  the  single  objec¬ 
tive  of  peace  and  harmony. 

If  we  wish  to  put  a  brotherly  Pan 
Americanism  into  practice,  to  form  a 
strong  and  progressive  America,  it  will 
not  be  by  opposing  it  to  groups  of  legiti- 
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mate  interests  formed  elsewhere  either  now 
or  in  the  future,  because  we  know  that  a 
happy  international  life  can  be  obtained 
only  by  peace  among  nations  and  brother¬ 
hood  among  men. 

But  let  it  be  known — and  the  words 
spoken  from  this  platform  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States  leave  no 
possible  doubt  in  this  respect — that  we 
should  rise  en  masse  to  defend,  if  some  day 
they  should  be  threatened,  the  higher 
principles  of  liberty,  equality,  and  justice 
for  which  we  have  fought  in  the  past,  and 
which  we  intend  to  preserve  intact  as  the 
common  patrimony  of  our  American 
Republics. 

Leon  Alfred, 

Chairman  of  the  Delegation  of  Haiti. 

VI 

No  one  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
continent  can  fail  to  measure  the  steady 
progress  which  has  been  made  through  the 
years.  More  than  a  century  ago  the  watch¬ 
word  of  the  continent  was  independence. 

dream,  which  had  grown  for  a  genera¬ 
tion,  flowered  at  last,  and  gave  birth  to 
the  twenty-one  nations  here  represented, 
pledged  to  liberty  for  the  individual  and 
to  popular  government. 

These  American  Republics  emerged  as 
the  great  triumph  of  human  rights,  a  con¬ 
quest  by  idealists  of  this  hemisphere.  But 
the  task  was  not  finished.  In  a  second 
stage  there  was  forged  the  conception  of 
equality  of  American  States,  their  absolute 
right  as  independent  nations,  irrespective 
of  military  strength,  territorial  extent,  or 
of  number  of  population,  to  speak  with 
equal  voice. 

Yet  even  juridic  equality,  great  though 
it  is  as  a  buttress  for  States,  was  not  enough. 
There  remained  to  be  strengthened  the 
bond  of  friendship,  of  understanding  and 
of  fair  dealing — the  bond  of  good  neighbor¬ 
ship. 


First  we  became  free;  then  we  acknowl¬ 
edged  ourselves  equal;  then  we  united  in 
common  friendship.  .  .  . 

The  world  situation  today  gives  too 
much  evidence  of  economic  aggression  and 
of  the  use  of  economic  measures  as  the 
instruments  of  political  policy.  We  have 
reaffirmed  our  purpose  to  guide  our  com¬ 
mercial  relationships  by  the  principle  of 
equal  treatment  and  by  the  reduction 
of  obstacles  to  trade,  in  order  to  facilitate 
and  expand  the  exchange  of  goods,  prin¬ 
ciples  to  which  we  should  like  to  give 
universal  application. 

In  our  Conference  we  have  demon¬ 
strated  our  unshakable  determination  to 
respect  the  integrity  of  individuals  and 
of  States,  to  uphold  the  sanctity  of  the 
pledged  word  and  to  make  needed  changes 
through  the  orderly  process  of  consul¬ 
tation  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  accommoda¬ 
tion.  .  .  . 

Let  us  not  minimize  the  value  of  the 
accomplishments  of  this  Conference.  The 
advance  made  is  broad  and  constructive. 
Our  deliberations  have  added  to  our  com¬ 
mon  continental  faith  new  substantive 
principles  and  new  procedure  of  consul¬ 
tation. 

These  deliberations  took  form  in  the 
declaration  in  this  Conference  of  the 
principles  of  the  solidarity  of  America, — 
the  Declaration  of  Lima.  Closely  associ¬ 
ated  with  it  are  two  vigorous  resolutions, 
one  offering  sweeping  condemnation  of 
racial  and  religious  bigotry  and  intoler¬ 
ance  everywhere;  the  other  condemning 
in  this  hemisphere  the  collective  political 
activity  of  groups  of  aliens.  .  .  . 

We  have  also  reaffirmed  in  this  Confer¬ 
ence  our  faith  in  peace  and  justice  for  all 
men  by  our  declaration  of  a  program  of 
principles  indispensable  to  world  order 
and  peace.  These  we  proclaim,  support 
and  recommend  to  all  nations. 

If  there  be  any  who  have  not  grasped 
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the  achievements  of  this  Conference  let 
me  again  ask  them  to  lift  up  their  eyes 
and  look  at  the  political  turmoil,  strife, 
and  poverty  which  curse  so  many  parts  of 
the  world  and  which  threaten  to  cast  their 
baneful  influence  over  the  Continent  of 
the  Americas  and  then  to  look  by  way  of 
contrast  at  the  solidarity,  unity  and 
peaceful  objectives  prolaimed  by  the  Con¬ 
ference.  .  .  . 

All  of  us  reach  out,  I  know,  towards 
peaceful  and  fruitful  relations  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Each  of  us  has  lines 
of  sympathy  and  interest  that  traverse  the 
globe  more  finely  than  the  lines  of  latitude 
and  longitude.  Our  bonds  are  strong 
with  all  who  seek  peaceful  friendship  and 
respect  those  principles  of  democracy, 
tolerance  and  equality  by  which  we  live. 
The  principles  of  conduct  which  we  have 
adopted  and  are  carrying  out  in  our  re¬ 


lationships  with  each  other  are  equally 
open  as  a  basis  of  relationship  with  all 
other  countries.  It  cannot  be  fairly  said 
that  we  are  trying  to  shut  ourselves  off  in 
a  hemisphere  of  our  own;  any  such  effort 
would  be  futile.  But  it  can  be  fairly  said 
that  the  principles  of  conduct  upon  which 
the  countries  of  this  hemisphere  have 
chosen  to  stand  firm  are  so  broad  and 
essential  that  all  the  world  may  also  stand 
upon  them.  Speaking  for  my  country, 
we  seek  universal  recognition  and  sup¬ 
port  for  them.  Were  they  adopted  over 
all  the  world,  a  great  fear  would  end. 
The  young  would  see  their  future  with 
more  certainty  and  significance.  The  old 
would  see  their  lives  with  more  peaceful 
satisfaction. 

Cordell  Hull, 

Secretary  of  State  and  Chairman  of  the 

Delegation  of  the  United  States. 


The  Adjournment 
of  the  Chaco  Peace  Conference 


The  Chaco  Peace  Conference,  which 
convened  in  Buenos  Aires  on  July  1,  1935, 
adjourned  permanently  on  January  23, 
1939,  after  the  completion  of  its  workd 

The  Conference  was  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  the  two 
parties  to  the  Chaco  controversy,  and  of 
six  mediatory  nations;  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Peru,  the  United  States,  and  Uru¬ 
guay.  On  June  12,  1935,  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  and  Uruguay  had 
suggested  a  truce  between  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay,  which  signed  a  protocol,  effec¬ 
tive  two  days  later,  providing  for  the  ces¬ 
sation  of  hostilities.  The  Conference  be¬ 
gan  its  duties  shortly  thereafter.  The 
work  of  the  Conference  was  crowned  with 
success  on  July  21,  1938,  when  the  Treaty 
of  Peace,  Friendship  and  Boundaries 
signed  by  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  was 
signed.  In  compliance  with  the  stipula¬ 
tions  of  that  pact,  the  definitive  boundary 
line  was  fixed  in  an  award  announced  on 
October  10,  1938,  and  on  December  28 
representatives  of  the  two  countries  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  conflict  signed  at  Villa 
Montes  an  act  declaring  that  the  principal 
provisions  had  been  fulfilled. 

The  resolution  of  closure,  according  to 
the  translation  published  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  of  the  United  States,  is  as 
follows: 

Whereas: 

Clause  3  of  Article  I  of  the  Peace  Protocol  of 
June  12,  1935  conditioned  the  closure  of  the  Peace 
Conference  to  the  definitive  concertation  between 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay  of  the  settlement  of  the 
fundamental  question  of  the  Chaco; 

This  condition  has  been  fully  satisfied  in  the 

i. 

'  Sre  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Aut^ust, 
September,  and  \ovemher  1938. 


Treaty  of  Peace,  Friendship  and  Boundaries  of 
July  21,  1938;  by  the  arbitral  award  made  on 
October  10,  last  past;  by  the  Act  signed  at  Villa 
Montes  on  December  28  Ittst,  by  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  in  which  the  High 
Parties  have  expressly  declared  the  fulfillment  by 
the  High  Parties  of  the  said  award  in  its  principal 
aspects; 

The  Mixed  Commission  charged  with  applying 
on  the  ground  and  marking  the  dividing  line 
traced  by  the  arbitral  award,  constituted  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Article  5  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace, 
Friendship  and  Boundaries  of  July  21,  1938,  is 
doing  its  work  normally; 

The  questions  referring  to  the  exchange  and 
repatriation  of  prisoners  and  responsibilities  of  the 
war  have  been  satisfactorily  resolved  by  the  Pro- 
tocolized  Act  of  January  21,  1936  and  the  Treaty 
of  Peace,  Friendship  and  Boundaries  of  July  21, 
1938; 

The  same  Treaty  of  Peace,  Friendship  and 
Boundaries  in  its  Articles  7  and  8,  in  accordance 
with  clauses  5  and  6  of  Article  I  of  the  Peace  Pro¬ 
tocol  of  June  12,  1935,  has  contemplated  the 
commercial  and  transit  relations  of  both  countries 
and  established  bases  for  the  system  which  must 
serve  for  their  greater  development,  in  accordance 
with  the  friendly  interest  of  the  mediatory  countries 
for  the  future  of  the  two  nations  today  reconciled 
demonstrated  by  commercial  negotiations  con¬ 
cluded  or  in  process  between  Bolivia  and  Para¬ 
guay  and  neighboring  countries;  without  prejudice 
that  the  said  system  may  be  amplified  later  through 
negotiations  between  the  foreign  offices  of  the 
mediatory  countries  which  consider  it  expedient 
and  the  foreign  offices  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay; 

The  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  High 
Parties  have  been  definitively  renewed; 

The  Place  Conference  Resolves: 

To  declare  that  it  has  fulfilled  the  objective  of 
its  convocation;  and  declares  its  functions  ended 
with  this  resolution  of  closure  which  will  be 
communicated  to  the  High  Parties  and  the 
mediatory  Governments. 

To  thank  the  Argentine  Government  and  espe¬ 
cially  H.  E.  President  Roberto  M.  Ortiz,  for  the 
hospitality  given  to  its  deliberations  and  his 
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constant  and  efl'icacious  cooperation  for  the  success 
of  its  work. 

Likewise  to  thank  Their  Excellencies,  the  Presi¬ 
dents  and  the  Governments  of  the  Republics  of 
Brazil,  C:hilc,  United  States  of  .\merica,  Peru  and 
L'ruguay  for  their  worthy  collaboration,  as  well 
as  the  ( ioverninents  and  Their  Excellencies  the 
Presidents  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  for  the  lofty 
spirit  shown  during  the  negotiations. 

In  faith  of  which,  they  sign  and  seal  the  present 
document  in  the  place  and  date  above  indicated. 

The  resolution  was  signed  by  Dr.  Jose 
Maria  Cantilo,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
of  Argentina  and  chairman  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence;  Dr.  Enrique  Finot,  Bolivia;  Dr. 
Efraim  Cardozo,  Paraguay;  Dr.  Protasio 
Baptista  Gonsalves,  Brazil;  .Mien  Haden, 
the  United  States;  Dr.  Pedro  Manini  Rios 
and  Dr.  Eugenio  Martinez  Thedy,  Uru¬ 
guay;  Dr.  Luis  Barros  Borgono,  Chile; 
and  Dr.  Felipe  Barreda  Laos  and  Dr.  Luis 
Fern4n  Cisneros,  Peru. 


After  the  Conference  had  adjourned  Dr. 
Cantilo  sent  the  following  telegram  to 
President  Roosevelt,  and  similar  messages 
to  the  Presidents  of  the  other  participating 
nations: 

Buenos  Aires 

His  Excellency,  The  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America, 

Washington. 

I  have  the  honor  to  communicate  to  Your  Excel¬ 
lency  that  the  Peace  Ckmference  assembled  with 
delegates  of  the  parties  today  concluded  its  work, 
after  having  fulfilled  the  mission  of  its  letter  of 
convocation.  It  is  likewise  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
communicate  to  Your  Excellency  that  at  that 
session  it  was  voted  to  thank  the  President  and  his 
Government  for  the  valuable  coojjeration  rendered 
toward  the  success  of  work  for  peace.  I  repeat  to 
you  the  assurances  of  my  very  high  and  distin¬ 
guished  consideration. 

(Signed)  Jos£  Maria  Cantilo 

Chairman  of  the  Peace  Conference 


Practical  Pan  Americanism 


The  First  Inter- American  Travel  Congress 
and  the  Latin  American  Good  Will  Tour 

JOSE  TERCERO 

ChieJ,  Travel  Division  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

It  is  most  timely  to  reaffirm  here  the  importance  of  international  travel  and  to 
urge  its  promotion  to  the  utmost.  Travel  is,  in  fact,  the  only  jjerfect  international 
transaction,  since  in  exchange  for  money  a  country  exp>orts  only  the  impressions 
it  has  made  on  the  traveler. 

I  cannot  find  words  to  stress  sufficiently  the  great  cultural  advantages  resulting 
from  the  direct  and  stimulating  action  of  intellectual  comparisons  and  soul-stirring 
emotions.  There  is  at  present  no  better  means  than  travel  for  promoting  a 
better  understanding  among  the  American  nations. 

Luis  L6pez  de  Mesa, 

Minister  Jot  Foreign  Affairs  of  Colombia. 

Among  the  numerous  ceremonies  with  the  continent,  has  prepared  and  published 

which  the  Americas  will  observe  Pan  a  special  manual  for  delegates,  containing 

American  Day  in  1939,  few  will  have  the  the  antecedents  of  the  conference  and 

importance  and  practical  significance  of  pertinent  documents  on  the  various  topics 

the  First  Inter-American  Travel  Confer-  of  the  program. 

cnce,  which  will  meet  in  San  Francisco,  The  final  program  has  been  divided  into 
California,  April  14-21.*  The  Dominion  six  sections,  to  be  considered  by  the  re- 

of  Canada  accepted  a  special  invitation  spective  committees  to  be  appointed  when 

issued  to  the  government  and  to  private  the  conference  meets.  In  drafting  the 

travel  interests,  so  that  all  American  coun-  program,  strict  attention  was  given  to  the 

tries  will  be  represented  in  the  San  Fran-  policy  outlined  when  the  preliminary 

cisco  meeting,  whose  opening  session  will  program  was  transmitted  to  all  tourist 

coincide  with  special  festivities  prepared  circles  in  America — that  is,  to  give  official 

by  the  Golden  Gate  International  Expo-  and  private  organizations  directly  inter- 

sition  to  commemorate  Pan  American  ested  in  or  affected  by  tourist  travel  an 

Day.  opportunity  to  express  themselves  both  on 

The  organizing  committee  has  sent  the  the  problems  to  be  discussed  and  on  their 

final  program  and  regulations  of  the  Con-  relative  position  on  the  final  program, 

gross  to  all  official  and  private  interests  Xhe  program,  therefore,  is  the  result  of 
participating  in  the  first  travel  conference  group  effort  and  represents  the  opinion  of 

of  the  New  World.  The  Pan  American  j^e  governments,  private  organizations, 
Fnion,  moreover,  in  view  of  the  impor-  individual  experts  of  the  twenty-one 

tance  given  to  the  conference  throughout  American  Republics  and  the  Dominion  of 

^  Fm  ^e  origin  and  organ, zalion  p  the  Conference,  Canada.  The  following  paragraphs  will 

see  the  Bulletin,  January  1938,  p.  43,  and  August  o  r  o  r 

1938,  p.  463.  outline  some  of  the  more  important  as- 
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Photocnph  by  Rol>erts  and  Holterts 


“THE  EVENING  STAR,”  GOLDEN  GATE  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION 


The  First  Inter-Amcrican  Travel  Ciongress  will  open  at  San  Francisco  on  Pan  American  Day,  April  14, 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Exposition  directors  and  the  Pan  American  Union. 
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pccts  of  this  document,  with  special 
reference  to  definite  plans  and  recom¬ 
mendations,  which  will  permit  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  discuss  the  best  way  of  concen¬ 
trating  official,  private,  and  joint  activi¬ 
ties  on  the  promotion  of  inter-American 
tourist  travel. 

Official  Action 

The  most  important  of  the  travel  prob¬ 
lems  for  which  a  solution  must  be  found 
in  the  field  of  official  action  is  the  simpli¬ 
fication  of  passport  and  immigration  re¬ 
quirements.  These  problems  have  been 
considered  by  several  Pan  American  con¬ 
ferences,  especially  during  the  last  ten 
years.  All  conferences  have  without  ex¬ 
ception  recognized  the  need  for  simplify¬ 
ing  such  requirements  and  have  expressly 
recommended  to  all  American  nations 
the  adoption  of  the  necessary'  measures  for 
obtaining  this  desideratum,  yet  their  rec¬ 
ommendations  have  not  led  to  any  appre¬ 
ciable  simplification,  considering  America 
as  a  whole. 

Several  countries  have  simplified  their 
requirements  considerably,  and  some  of 
them  have  definitely  settled  the  problem. 
Of  others,  however,  this  is  not  true  and  the 
very  fact  that  each  new  Pan  American 
conference  considers  these  problems  and 
repeats  earlier  recommendations  shows 
that  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  before 
the  current  of  tourist  travel  can  move 
freely  between  the  nations  of  America, 
at  least  as  far  as  passport  and  immigra¬ 
tion  requirements  are  concerned.  One  of 
the  most  hopeful  steps  taken  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  was  the  signing  of  the  Pan  American 
Tourist  Passport  Convention  at  the  Pan 
American  Commercial  Conference  that 
met  at  Buenos  Aires  in  June  1935. 

At  the  time  of  writing  this  article,  how¬ 
ever,  the  convention  had  been  ratified  only 
by  Uruguay.  Because  of  the  inevitable 
slowness  with  which  the  ratification  of 


international  conventions  proceeds,  it  has 
been  suggested  that,  in  cases  where  present 
conditions  present  a  real  obstacle  to 
promoting  tourist  travel,  such  conditions 
could  be  speedily  changed  by  bilateral 
agreements,  to  take  effect  by  a  simple 
exchange  of  notes  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  parties  to  the  agreement.  The  Con¬ 
gress  will  consider  various  proposals  recom¬ 
mending  the  adoption  of  tourist  travel 
cards  through  bilateral  agreements  until 
the  Buenos  Aires  convention  has  been 
ratified  by  all  signatory  countries. 

Other  important  topics  falling  within 
the  sphere  of  official  action  are  related  to 
the  improvement  of  transportation  in  the 
Americas.  With  respect  to  maritime  trans¬ 
portation,  it  has  been  asserted  among 
tourist  agencies  in  both  hemispheres  that 
most  of  the  steamship  passenger  rates 
between  the  various  American  countries 
are  extremely  high  and  therefore  are  an 
obstacle  to  the  increase  of  tourist  travel. 
In  considering  this  matter,  the  delegates 
will  have  an  opportunity  not  only  to 
examine  the  problem  in  general  terms 
but  also  to  study  the  relation  betv^•een 
passenger  rates  and  port  and  other  similar 
charges  at  present  in  force. 

This  study  may  help  determine  whether 
the  interested  governments,  in  applying  a 
general  policy  of  encouraging  tourist 
travel  to  their  shores,  will  be  able  to  do 
anything  about  reducing  passenger  rates, 
either  by  granting  special  concessions  to 
regular  passenger  carriers,  in  the  form  of 
reduced  port  charges  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  tourists  landed  each  trip,  or 
by  other  pertinent  measures.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  similar  concessions  be 
adopted  in  the  case  of  seasonal  passenger 
boats  transporting  no  freight  (excursion  or 
cruise  boats),  whose  revenue  depends 
exclusively  on  the  number  of  excursionists 
they  carry  on  each  voyage.  The  conces¬ 
sions  suggested  varied  from  a  considerable 
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reduction  in  the  ordinary  port  fees  to  their  highways  traveled  by  motorists  in  increas- 
complete  elimination.  ing  numbers.  The  experience  of  neigh- 

Reflecting  the  unanimous  desire  of  the  boring  countries  in  the  various  regions  of 

American  governments  for  still  closer  the  continent  where  international  motoring 

relations,  numerous  proposals  from  differ-  has  come  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  general 

ent  parts  of  America  have  been  received  tourist  travel  movement  can  serve  as  a 

suggesting  that  the  Congress  recommend  to  basis  for  the  consideration  of  fundamental 

the  air  and  steamship  companies  linking  principles  governing  the  control  of  auto- 

the  nations  of  America  the  adoption  of  mobile  traffic  across  international  boun- 

special  reduced  rates  to  facilitate  travel  daries,  as  well  as  of  methods  to  encourage 

by  professors,  teachers,  and  students.  these  travel  currents  while  protecting  the 

This  has  already  been  done  by  several  lines,  financial  and  other  interests  of  the  coun- 

as  mentioned  on  p.  164.  Several  proposals  tries  concerned. 

suggested  in  ter- American  tours  by  groups  The  adoption  of  adequate  standards  for 
of  athletes  or  artists,  and  by  cultural,  hotels  and  other  lodging  places,  an  in- 

scientific,  and  technical  missions  whose  crease  in  their  number,  and  other  means 

journeys  would  be  free  from  any  taint  of  of  stimulating  American  travel  also  fall 
commercialism.  within  the  field  of  official  action.  Of 

As  for  land  communication,  in  no  far  special  interest  to  those  countries  whose 

distant  day  the  Americas  will  unques-  tourist  attractions  are  beginning  to  be 

tionably  be  connected  by  a  vast  network  of  known  to  the  inter-American  traveler  will 
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Courtet>‘  of  Carnecie  loatitutioo 


MAYA  RUINS  AT  CHICHf N-ITZA,  MEXICO 

The  Mayas,  one  of  the  most  highly  civilized  peoples  inhabiting  America  before  Columbus  discovered  it, 
left  imp>osing  remains  in  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
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Phutocraph  bv  William  B.  I^raeo 

A  MODERN  OFFICE  BUILDING,  MEXICO  CITY 

Thousands  of  Americans  motor  every  year  over  the  fine  higway  from  Laredo,  Texas,  to  the  handsome 
capital  of  the  neighboring  Republic. 


be  the  determination  of  standards  for 
accommodations  on  a  scale  small  at  first 
but  capable  of  expansion. 

To  obtain  the  best  possible  facilities  for 
circulating  descriptive  matter  concerning 
the  American  nations  should  be  one  of  the 
immediate  aims  of  any  program  seeking 
the  encouragement  of  inter-American 
tourist  travel.  The  granting  of  special 
customs  treatment  for  this  material,  when 
sent  from  one  country  to  another,  will, 
like  the  simplification  of  passport  and 
immigration  regulations,  undoubtedly  be 
recommended  to  the  American  govern¬ 
ments  by  the  congress. 


Joint  Action 

The  congress  will  consider  several  im¬ 
portant  plans  whose  execution  will  require 
joint  action  by  governments  and  by  private 
organizations.  These  plans  in  general 
include  the  establishment  of  National 
Tourist  Councils  in  each  of  the  American 
countries,  the  creation  of  regional  federa¬ 
tions  to  supplement  the  international 
action  of  the  councils,  and  the  grouping 
of  these  federations  in  an  organization 
that  will  unite  and  coordinate  inter- 
American  activities. 

The  experience  acquired  by  the  chief 
tourist  centers  of  the  world  over  many 
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Courtcay  of  Cuboo  Notionftl  Touriat  CommiMioo 

SANTA  CLARA  CONVENT,  HABANA 

The  Cubans  cherish  here  the  first  tile-roofed  houses  erected  in  Habana,  a  city  now  more  than  four  hundred 

years  old. 


years  has  led  to  universal  acceptance  of 
the  fact  that  uncoordinated,  scattered 
efforts  of  official  and  private  entities  for 
the  promotion  and  development  of  tourist 
travel,  both  within  and  w'ithout  national 
territory',  not  only  are  highly  inefficient 
in  obtaining  practical  results  but  also 
invariably  bring  about  an  unnecessary 
duplication  of  effort  and  a  tremendous 
waste  of  funds  which,  if  concentrated  in 
a  central  agency,  would  obtain  better 
results  much  more  economically. 

Tourist  travel,  as  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  sources  of  revenue  in  national 
economy,  unquestionably  provides  direct 
benefits  to  a  great  number  of  private 
entities  and  individuals.  For  this  reason 


it  is  entirely  justifiable  not  only  that  such 
entities  should  be  adequately  represented 
in  the  central  agency  in  charge  of  the 
coordination  and  development  of  all 
activities  to  promote  tourist  travel  on  a 
national  scale,  but  also  that  they  should 
contribute  financially  to  its  activities. 
The  contribution  from  national  and  local 
governments  can  also  be  justified  by  virtue 
of  the  increase  in  public  revenues  due, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  tourist  travel. 

Because  of  certain  geographical  pe¬ 
culiarities,  the  western  hemisphere  may  be 
divided  into  at  least  four  well-defined 
regions  presenting  problems  sui  generis 
requiring  special  treatment.  It  has  been 
suggested  as  one  of  the  means  for  the 
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progressive  promotion  of  inter-American 
tourist  travel  that  the  nations  included 
in  such  areas  follow  the  example  of  the 
South  American  Republics  and  establish 
their  own  tourist  travel  federations.  The 
following  groups  seem  the  most  logical: 

1.  South  American  Tourist  Federation  (already 
established):  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay, 
and  V’enezuela. 

2.  Central  American  Federation:  Costa  Rica, 
£1  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
and  Panama. 

3.  Antillean  Federation:  Cuba,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Haiti,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

4.  North  American  Federation:  Canada,  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  the  United  States,  including  Alaska. 

Private  Action 

As  regards  proposals  made  in  the  field  of 
private  action,  mention  should  be  made  of 


three  important  plans  to  be  considered  by 
the  Congress,  dealing  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  closer  inter-American  American 
relations  between  automobile  clubs,  travel 
agencies,  and  hotel  associations. 

The  importance  of  automobile  clubs  in 
stimulating  travel  is  universally  recognized. 
The  progress  of  highway  construction  in 
the  Amerieas  and  the  zeal  with  which  most 
of  the  American  nations  are  expanding 
their  highway  programs  show  unquestion¬ 
ably  that  the  near  future  will  see  a  rising 
tide,  and  eventually  a  flood,  of  automobile 
travel  in  the  .Americas.  This  traffic  is  al¬ 
ready  a  very  important  factor  in  interna¬ 
tional  tourist  travel  between  various  neigh¬ 
boring  nations  on  the  continent,  as  for 
instance  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Mexico.  The  need  for  uniting  existing  auto- 
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mobile  clubs  and  associations  in  an  inter- 
American  federation  is  already  evident. 

In  contrast  to  the  situation  now  existing 
with  respect  to  tourist  facilities  in  non- 
American  regions,  the  great  majority  of  the 
travel  agencies  on  this  continent  have  to 
overcome  great  obstacles  in  marketing 
inter-American  tourist  travel  because  they 
lack  accurate  and  up-to-date  information 
as  well  as  descriptive  and  publicity  mate¬ 
rial  concerning  the  other  countries.  The 
impossibility  of  giving  their  clients  exact 
information  on  the  country  or  countries 
it  is  planned  to  visit  often  leads  many 
travel  agents  to  divert  travel  currents  out¬ 
side  the  inter-American  field.  The  absence 
of  direct  contact  between  the  agent  who 
serves  the  individual  traveler  and  the 
tourist  organization  whose  services  this 


traveler  will  use  in  the  country  or  countries 
included  in  his  itinerary  is  one  of  the  mat¬ 
ters  retarding  the  development  of  inter- 
American  tourist  travel,  and  therefore  re¬ 
quiring  immediate  action.*  Several  prelim¬ 
inary  proposals  have  already  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  congress  with  the  principal 
aim  of  facilitating  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  such  contact. 

In  keeping  with  the  forward-looking  atti¬ 
tude  already  noted  in  many  fields  of  inter- 
American  activities,  the  hotel  keepers  of 
the  Americas  are  now  seeking  practical 
means  for  establishing  cooperative  relations 
with  one  another.  The  various  special 
proposals  dealing  with  this  matter  that 

>  Since  this  article  was  written,  the  American  Ex¬ 
press  Company  has  announced  that  it  is  opening  offices 
in  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile. — editor. 


Court««>'  of  Guatomolftn  I^ecmtiont  GuatoniAU 

LAKE  ATITLA.V,  GU.\TEMALA 

A  modern  capital,  comfortable  accommodations,  impressive  scenery,  and  picturesque  Indians  dressed  in 
bright  hand-woven  garments  make  Guatemala  more  and  more  popular  with  tourists. 


Pbot4)cr»ph  by  Ju«o  Avilin 


PATIO  OF  THE  CAPITOL,  CARACAS 


Venezuela’s  capital,  3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  is  reached  by  a  magnificent  drive  of  22  miles  from  the 
port  of  La  Guaira.  Surrounded  by  beautiful  mountains,  C^acas  enjoys  a  delightful  climate  and  oilers 
the  visitor  the  interest  of  historic  sites,  the  pleasures  of  fine  country  clubs,  and  the  spectacle  of  a  city 
making  rapid  social  and  material  progress. 


Wit' 
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have  lieen  presented  show  that  the  hotel 
keepers  of  the  western  hemisphere  intend 
to  take  advantage  of  the  San  Francisco 
convention  to  lay  a  foundation  for  closer  co¬ 
operative  relations  through  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  inter- American  organization  in 
which  they  will  work  jointly  for  their  com¬ 
mon  good. 

Special  Topics 

The  delegates  to  the  San  Francisco  meet¬ 
ing  will  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
various  special  topics  of  real  importance  in 
the  adequate  promotion  of  inter-American 
tourist  travel.  Among  these  mention 
should  lie  made  of  the  study  of  the  most 
modern  methods  of  tourist  propaganda, 
the  safeguarding  of  the  cultural  values  of 
America,  and  the  development  and  en¬ 
couragement  of  athletics  and  sports. 

Modern  tourist  travel  has  become  a 


highly  specialized  industry.  In  view  of  its 
multiple  aspects,  promotion  should  follow 
the  lines  adopted  by  other  enterprises  de¬ 
voted  to  the  sale  of  constantly  improving 
products  and  services.  Travel  has  to  be 
advertised  and  kept  before  the  eye  of  the 
[lotential  purchaser.  This  constitutes  a 
problem  to  be  faced  aggressively  and 
competently. 

Ihe  congress  will  make  a  valuable  con-  [ 
tribution  to  future  programs  for  develop¬ 
ing  tourist  travel,  Ixith  national  and  inter¬ 
national,  by  studying  the  latest  methods 
now  in  use;  analyzing  the  results  obtained 
in  competing  regions  by  their  publicity 
and  propaganda  campaigns;  and  defining 
the  standards  and  practices  that  may  be 
considered  adequate  as  well  as  those  con¬ 
sidered  inadequate,  unnecessary,  or  ex¬ 
travagant,  and  as  such  to  be  avoided. 

The  important  questions  of  cooperation  j 


Pbotocrapb  by  William  B.  l.«rit^a 


FLYING  DOWN  TO  RIO 


Air  travel  to  Latin  America  is  increasingly  popular  with  travelers  who  arc  pressed  for  time. 

Janeiro's  land  and  sea  airport  is  only  five  minutes  from  the  heart  of  the  city. 


Rio  de 


THE  ANDES 

Stretching  more  than  4,000  miles  along  the  Pacific  Coast  of  South  America,  the  mighty  Andes  raise  their 
magnificent  peaks  in  seven  countries. 


,  instead  of  rivalry,  coordination  instead  of 
(  scattered  efforts,  and  combined  resources 

[  instead  of  expensive  duplication  will  be 

^  studied  in  all  their  aspects  by  the  congress. 

In  several  nations  or  in  certain  regions 
within  a  single  nation,  the  tourist  travel 
industry  has  become  the  most  important 
economic  factor,  frequently  constituting 
the  chief  source  of  revenue,  of  lalwr,  and 
of  prosperity.  At  the  same  time  travel 
)  currents  have  served  to  hasten  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  dangerous  prejudices,  to  re¬ 
place  antipathy  and  antagonism  by  sym¬ 
pathy  and  good  understanding,  to  level 
the  barriers  of  sectional  rivalry,  to  unify 
national  conscience,  and  to  promote  good 
will  between  nations. 

The  promotion  of  this  industry  should  be 


eagerly  sought  by  governments  and  by 
individual  citizens,  but  its  economic  as¬ 
pects  should  not  be  permitted  to  befog  its 
less  tangible  but  more  lasting  values.  No 
economic  advantage,  no  matter  how  great, 
can  justify  a  nation’s  loss  of  individuality 
and  of  its  cultural  heritage. 

Delegates  to  the  Congress  will  inevitably 
give  careful  consideration  to  the  cultural 
aspects  of  inter-American  tourist  travel. 

The  encouragement  of  sports  and  ath¬ 
letics  as  tourist  attractions  has  for  many 
years  been  given  special  attention  in  the 
chief  tourist  centers  of  the  w'orld.  Many 
of  them,  including  the  most  famous,  try 
to  attract  the  traveler  exclusively  by  virtue 
of  their  facilities  for  sports.  The  national 
and  international  importance  of  these 


( 
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topics  is  undeniable.  The  delegates  to  the 
San  Francisco  congress  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  render  valuable  service  to  the 
development  of  inter-American  sfxirts  and 
athletics  through  recommendations  sug¬ 
gesting  suitable  means  by  which  the  Amer¬ 
ican  nations  may  promote  these  activities 
on  a  national  or  international  scale. 

The  First  Inter- American  Travel  Con¬ 
gress  can  make  an  extremely  valuable 
contribution  to  the  promotion  of  inter- 
American  travel  and  to  the  establishment 
of  closer  relations  between  the  American 
nations  if  the  delegates  give  whole-hearted 
support  and  encouragement  to  all  practical 
and  workable  plans  to  stimulate  the  holding 
of  comjjetitive  sports  and  inter- American 
Olympic  games.  The  San  Francisco  meet¬ 
ing  offers,  therefore,  an  opportunity  to 
establish  the  basis  for  permanent  activities 
of  great  future  promise. 

Latin  American  Good  Will  Tour  of  the  United 
States 

Final  arrangements  are  being  made  for 
an  extensive  good  will  tour  of  the  United 
States  by  a  large  group  of  representatives 
of  Latin  American  professional,  commer¬ 
cial,  cultural,  and  social  circles.  The 
group  will  tour  the  country  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  visiting  the  two  great  exposi¬ 
tions  in  San  Francisco  and  New  York, 
Washington,  and  the  principal  commercial 
and  industrial  cities,  as  well  as  national 
parks  and  tourist  centers  whose  natural 
beauty  has  made  them  justly  famous 
throughout  the  world. 

If  this  were  merely  a  tourist  excursion 
the  Latin  American  tour  would  not  be 
unusual  and  would  have  no  special  sig¬ 
nificance.  The  importance  of  the  tour  lies 
both  in  the  aims  of  those  originating  the 
idea  and  in  the  cordial  welcome  awaiting 
the  group  from  citizens  of  the  United 
States  living  in  cities  included  in  the 
itinerary. 


The  idea  was  originally  sponsored  by  the 
Argentine  Touring  Club,  an  organization 
well  known  for  its  activities  in  promoting 
closer  relations  between  the  American 
countries  by  means  of  the  cordial  contacts 
and  personal  relations  created  by  intelli¬ 
gent  tourist  travel. 

The  calling  of  the  First  Inter-American 
Travel  Congress  provided  the  opportunity 
for  giving  expression  to  the  idea  of  a  tour 
of  the  United  States.  This  assembly,  in 
which  a  large  group  of  representatives  of 
the  American  nations  will  meet  for  the 
first  time  with  the  single  purpose  of  laying 
the  foundations  for  concerted  encourage¬ 
ment  of  tourist  travel  in  the  New  World, 
and  the  two  great  expositions  in  San 
Francisco  and  New  York  were  the  factors 
that  combined  to  make  it  possible  to  carry 
out  a  plan  that  it  would  have  been  very 
difficult  to  realize  under  other  circum¬ 
stances. 

At  first  the  plan  was  limited  to  organiz¬ 
ing  a  group  of  Argentines,  but  when  the 
idea  became  known  in  other  Latin- 
American  countries  it  was  found,  sig¬ 
nificantly  enough,  that  similar  plans  were 
already  under  consideration  there. 

When  the  task  of  organizing  the  First 
Inter- American  Travel  Congress  was  be¬ 
gun  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  directors 
of  the  San  Francisco  Exposition  and  the 
Pan  American  Union,  the  Travel  Division 
of  the  latter  had  the  good  fortune  not  only 
to  learn  of  the  Argentine  plan  at  the  very 
beginning  but  also  to  take  an  active  part 
in  carrying  out  the  idea,  at  the  request  of 
the  Argentines. 

The  entire  party  will  begin  the  tour  in 
San  Francisco,  where  the  various  con¬ 
tingents  will  gather  while  the  First  Inter- 
American  Travel  Congress  is  being  held. 
At  the  close  of  its  sessions,  after  the  group 
has  visited  the  great  California  exposition, 
it  will  leave,  in  company  with  many  of 
the  delegates  to  the  congress,  for  Los 


Courtesy  of  New  York  World’s  Fair  1939 


THE  NEW  YORK  WORLD’S  FAIR 

The  Latin  American  (iood  Will  Tour  of  the  United  States  will  begin  at  San  Francisco  and  end  at  the 
New  York  World’s  Fair,  after  stops  at  other  cities  and  points  of  interest  in  the  United  States. 
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Angeles,  visiting  en  route  the  Yosemite 
National  Park  and  the  forest  of  sequoias 
known  as  Mariposa  Grove. 

Following  in  reverse  the  trail  of  the 
migrations  from  the  east  to  the  Pacific,  the 
group  will  proceed  to  Salt  Lake  City,  cross 
the  Rockies  and  the  great  central  plains 
and  arrive  in  Chicago.  After  visiting 
Detroit,  the  party  will  see  Niagara  Falls 
and  go  on  to  Washington.  Of  special 
interest  and  significance  will  be  the  visit 
of  the  group  to  this  city  as  well  as  to  his¬ 
toric  Philadelphia.  With  a  stay  in  New 
York  and  sightseeing  at  the  exposition 
there,  the  excursion  w'ill  come  to  an  end. 

As  a  result  of  the  activities  incident  to 
the  organization  of  the  tour  it  seems  perti¬ 
nent  to  make  some  observations  that 
should  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  the 
Bulletin. 

The  most  important  has  to  do  with  the 
spirit  of  sincere  cordiality  felt  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  toward  their  Latin- 
.\merican  neighbors.  The  seeds  of  good 
will  and  greater  understanding  sown  by 


the  country’s  leaders  especially  during  the 
last  six  years,  have  fallen  on  fertile  soil, 
and  are  bringing  forth  a  harvest  of  great 
importance  especially  at  this  period  in  the 
life  of  the  Americas. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  interest  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  show'n  in  Latin  America  in 
making  up  this  Good  Will  Embassy  indi¬ 
cates  the  existence  of  a  like  friendliness  in 
the  rest  of  the  continent. 

The  second  observation,  which  will  be 
fully  confirmed  after  the  tour  has  ended, 
is  that  tourist  travel,  independent  of  its 
economic  and  cultural  aspects,  is  one  of  the 
most  efficacious  means  for  breaching  the 
gap  between  good  relations  of  governments 
and  understanding,  sympathy,  and  soli¬ 
darity  between  peoples  and  individuals. 

There  is  now  talk  of  organizing  similar 
groups  in  the  United  States  to  go  to  Latin 
.America  to  return  this  visit  from  their 
neighbors.  The  Latin  American  tour 
might  well,  therefore,  constitute  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  organized  travel  lietween  the 
nations  of  the  western  hemisphere. 


The  Peace  Machinery 
of  the  American  Continent 


Inter- American  Peace  Treaties 

WILLIAM  SANDERS 
ChieJ  of  the  Juridical  Division,  Pan  American  Union 


One  of  the  strongest  and  most  character¬ 
istic  traditions  of  the  international  life  of 
the  American  Republics  has  been  the  idea 
that  continental  peace  should  and  can  be 
organized  and  maintained  through  the 
medium  of  the  codification  of  public  and 
private  international  law,  uniformity  of 
civil  law,  good  offices,  mediation,  concilia¬ 
tion,  arbitration,  abolition  of  war,  consul¬ 
tation,  the  renunciation  of  the  right  of 
conquest  and  the  non-recognition  of  terri¬ 
tories  acquired  by  force. 

This  tradition  is  in  our  day  the  spirit 
that  motivates  Pan  Americanism,  a  move¬ 
ment  that  reflects  the  conviction  of  the 
American  States  that  the  law  of  survival 
of  nations  does  not  necessarily  require  con¬ 
flict,  that,  on  the  contrary,  cooperation, 
resp)ect  for  treaty  obligations,  and  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  conflicting  points  of 
view  and  interests  is  the  true  rule  of  sur¬ 
vival  in  international  life  and  the  conduct 
most  consonant  with  the  best  self  interest 
of  the  State. 

In  order  that  this  sentiment  for  peace 
may  exert  its  full  effect,  the  American 
countries  have  created  the  means  by  which 
once  a  conflict  arises  or  a  condition  of 
international  tensiqn  develops,  the  peace¬ 
ful  intentions  of  the  parties  immediately 
concerned  as  well  as  of  all  the  American 
countries  may  find  adequate  expression. 
This  instrumentality  is  the  machinery  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  Pan  American  peace  treaties. 


These  treaties  arc  nine  in  number, 
namely: 

1.  Treaty  to  Avoid  or  Prevent  Conflicts  between 
the  American  States,  of  May  3,  1923  (Gondra 
Treaty); 

2.  General  Convention  of  Inter-American  Con¬ 
ciliation,  of  January  5,  1929: 

3.  General  Treaty  of  Inter- American  Arbitra¬ 
tion  and  Additional  Protocol  of  Progressive 
Arbitration,  of  January  5,  1929; 

4.  Additional  Protocol  to  the  General  Conven¬ 
tion  of  Inter- American  Conciliation,  of  December 
26.  1933; 

5.  Anti-War  Treaty  of  Non-Aggression  and 
Conciliation,  of  October  10,  1933; 

6.  Convention  for  the  Maintenance,  Preserva¬ 
tion  and  Reestablishment  of  Peace,  of  December 
23,  1936; 

7.  Convention  to  Coordinate,  Extend  and 
Assure  the  Fulfillment  of  the  Existing  Treaties 
betwreen  the  American  States,  of  December  23, 
1936; 

8.  Inter- American  Treaty  on  Good  Offices  and 
Mediation,  of  December  23,  1936; 

9.  Treaty  on  the  Prevention  of  Controversies, 
of  December  23,  1936. 

There  are,  speaking  in  general  terms, 
three  fields  or  categories  of  treatment 
accorded  an  international  conflict  under 
the  terms  of  the  Pan  American  peace  trea¬ 
ties.  These  are :  1 )  diplomatic  negotiations ; 
2)  bilateral  settlement  through  mixed 
commissions;  and  3)  multilateral  or  general 
consultation  and  common  action  by  third 
States.  The  description  and  explanation 
of  these  terms  will  be  given  as  the  respec¬ 
tive  procedure  is  considered  below. 
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Diplomatic  negotiations 
All  the  treaties  here  considered  provide 
that  the  procedure  of  peaceful  settlement 
they  envisage  comes  into  force  only  after 
the  parties  have  failed  to  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  regarding  the  conflict  through  diplo¬ 
matic  means.  When  this  stage  has  been 
reached  is  not  clearly  defined,  but  it  may 
be  assumed  to  be  when  one  or  both  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  appeals  to  the  pro¬ 
cedure  established  in  one  of  the  treaties,  or 
when  the  dispute  becomes  so  acute  that  it 
endangers  the  peaceful  relations  of  the 
parties  and  thus  justifies  the  offer  of  good 
offices,  mediation  or  conciliation  by  third 
States  or  by  one  of  the  Permanent  Diplo¬ 
matic  Commissions  of  the  Gondra  Treaty. 

On  the  border  line  between  diplomatic 
negotiations  and  the  second  stage  of  peace¬ 
ful  settlement  is  the  Treaty  on  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Controversies,  signed  at  Buenos 
.\ires  in  1936.  Under  its  terms,  the  parties 
agree  to  establish  permanent  bilateral 
commissions  empowered  to  study  causes 
of  future  difficulties  between  the  States 
and  to  propose  measures  for  eliminating 
them.  The  treaty  thus  provides  a  means 
by  which  possible  causes  of  future  contro¬ 
versies  may  be  dealt  with  before  they  have 
set  in  motion  a  chain  of  events  leading  to 
a  rupture  in  the  friendly  relations  of  two 
States.  This  may  be  called  the  preventive 
as  against  the  remedial  procedure,  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  other  treaties. 

On  the  border  line  also  but  more  within 
the  second  category,  which  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  next,  is  found  the  Inter- .American 
Treaty  on  Good  Offices  and  Mediation, 
signed  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1936.  Each  of 
the  parties  agrees  to  send  to  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  the  names  of  two  eminent 
citizens  who  constitute,  together  with 
those  who  have  been  nominated  by  the 
other  parties  to  the  treaty,  a  general  panel 
of  mediators.  In  the  event  of  a  dispute, 
the  two  States  involved  select  from  this 


panel  one  person  to  act  as  mediator  or 
chairman  of  the  meetings  of  their  repre¬ 
sentatives,  appointed  especially  to  negoti¬ 
ate  regarding  the  controversy.  The  treaty 
does  not  stipulate  the  function  of  the 
mediator  except  that  “the  person  selected 
shall  name  the  place  where,  under  his 
chairmanship,  one  duly  authorized  repre¬ 
sentative  of  each  of  the  parties  shall  meet 
in  order  to  seek  a  peaceful  and  equitable 
solution  of  the  difference.” 

This  procedure  is  an  innovation,  for  his¬ 
torically  good  offices  and  mediation  have 
been  offered  by  third  States;  the  concilia¬ 
tion  convention  of  1929  provides,  for 
example,  that  the  contracting  parties  are 
not  precluded  “from  tendering  their  good 
offices  or  their  mediation,  jointly  or  sever¬ 
ally,  on  their  own  motion  or  at  the  request 
of  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  the  con¬ 
troversy.”  This  stipulation  is  similar  to 
the  provisions  of  Article  3  of  the  Hague 
Conventions  of  1899  and  1907  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes. 
In  the  case  of  good  offices  the  third  State 
merely  attempts  to  bring  the  parties  to 
agree  to  a  settlement  by  negotiation  or 
other  means  and  does  not  take  part  in  the 
negotiations.  In  the  case  of  mediation,  the 
third  State  actually  participates  in  such 
negotiations,  but  it  cannot,  of  course,  con¬ 
strain  the  parties  to  adopt  its  solution  of 
the  difficulty. 

Bilateral  settlement  through  mixed  commissions 

The  chief  characteristic  of  this  category 
of  the  procedure  of  peaceful  settlement  in 
the  Americas  is  the  mixed  commission 
charged  with  the  task  of  investigating, 
conciliating  or  arbitrating  an  interna¬ 
tional  dispute. 

The  mixed  commission  is  generally  com¬ 
posed  of  one  or  more  representatives  of  the 
parties  in  dispute  and  of  an  impartial 
referee  or  umpire  who  is  not  a  national  of 
either  of  the  parties.  In  investigation  or 
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inquiry,  the  commission  merely  attempts 
to  ascertain  the  actual  facts  in  dispute, 
and  reports  its  findings,  leaving  the  parties 
free  to  act  as  their  interests  dictate.  To 
express  the  idea  in  another  form,  the  com¬ 
mission  elucidates  the  contentions  of  the 
parties  to  aid  them  in  future  negotiations. 
In  the  case  of  conciliation,  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  commission  are  enlarged. 
The  method  consists  not  merely  of  an  in¬ 
vestigation  and  elucidation  of  the  case, 
but  includes  proposals  for  a  settlement 
and  a  definite  attempt  to  bring  the  parties 
to  an  agreement.  The  proposals  of  the 
commission  are  not,  however,  binding  on 
the  disputants.  Arbitration,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  judicial  function.  It  is  “an 
impartial  adjudication  according  to  law, 
and  before  a  tribunal  of  which  at  least  a 
single  member,  who  is  commonly  a  na¬ 
tional  of  a  neutral  State,  acts  as  umpire’’ 
(Hyde),  and  implies  an  agreement  to  sub¬ 
mit  in  good  faith  to  the  award.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  usually  drawn  between  arbitra¬ 
tion  and  judicial  settlement  is  that  while 
the  former  requires  a  special  agreement  to 
constitute  the  tribunal,  the  latter  implies 
the  submission  of  the  dispute  to  an  existing 
court  of  international  justice. 

The  first  of  the  Pan  American  treaties 
establishing  mixed  commissions  is  known 
as  the  Gondra  Treaty,  after  its  sponsor  at 
the  Fifth  International  Conference  of 
American  States.  It  provides  that  all 
controversies  between  two  or  more  of  the 
parties  to  the  treaty  which  it  is  not  possi¬ 
ble  to  settle  through  diplomatic  channels 
or  arbitration  and  which  do  not  affect 
constitutional  provisions  or  questions  al¬ 
ready  settled  by  other  treaties,  shall  be 
investigated  by  a  commission  of  five  mem- 
Ijers  especially  appointed  by  the  govern¬ 
ments  involved  in  the  dispute.  The  con¬ 
troversies  are  submitted  t©  the  procedure 
of  investigation  under  the  circumstances 
mentioned  whenever  one  or  all  the  gov- 


MANUEL  GONDRA 

Late  Paraguayan  statesman  and  author  of  the 
Gondra  Treaty,  signed  at  Santiago  in  1923,  which 
constituted  the  basis  of  procedure  of  investigation 
and  conciliation  in  international  disputes  in  the 
Americas. 

ernments  interested  in  the  dispute  apply 
for  the  convocation  of  the  commission. 
The  application  is  made  to  one  of  two 
permanent  diplomatic  commissions,  estab¬ 
lished  at  Washington  and  Montevideo, 
and  composed  of  the  three  American  dip¬ 
lomatic  representatives  longest  accredited 
to  these  capitals. 

The  treaty  provides  that  the  dispute  is 
ipso  facto  suspended  as  soon  as  the  perma¬ 
nent  commission  has  made  the  respective 
notifications  of  the  request  for  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  commission  of  investiga¬ 
tion.  While  the  procedure  of  investiga¬ 
tion  is  under  way,  the  parties  bind  them¬ 
selves  to  refrain  from  all  hostile  acts  or 
mobilization.  The  findings  of  the  com¬ 
mission  of  investigation  are  considered  as 
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reports  upon  the  facts  in  dispute,  and  are 
without  the  value  or  the  force  of  judicial 
decisions  or  arbitral  awards.  After  the 
report  is  submitted,  six  months  are  allowed 
for  renewed  negotiations  between  the  par¬ 
ties,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  par¬ 
ties  recover  entire  liberty  of  action.  It 
should  be  recalled,  however,  that  this 
liberty  of  action  is  circumscribed  by  the 
stipulations  of  other  American  treaties,  to 
be  discussed  later,  by  which  the  parties 
undertake  a  variety  of  obligations  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  international  con¬ 
troversies. 

There  is  a  close  similarity  betw’een  the 
Gondra  Treaty  and  the  recommendations 
of  the  Hague  Peace  Conferences  on  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  disputes  and  the  Bryan  “cool¬ 
ing  off”  treaties  of  1913-14.  The  treaty 
also  resembles  a  convention  signed  at  the 
Central  American  Conference  held  at 
Washington  in  1923.  All  are  treaties  of 


inquiry  or  investigation,  and  the  commis¬ 
sions  they  set  up  are  fact-finding  entities 
whose  mission  is  to  prepare  a  report  which 
the  parties  may  take  into  consideration  in 
settling  their  disputes. 

Pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  Sixth  In¬ 
ternational  Conference  of  American  States, 
the  Pan  American  Conference  on  Concilia¬ 
tion  and  Arbitration  met  at  Washington  in 
December  1928,  and  on  January  5,  1929, 
signed  a  General  Convention  of  Inter- 
American  Conciliation,  a  General  Treaty 
of  Inter- American  Arbitration  and  a  Pro¬ 
tocol  of  Progressive  Arbitration.  Chrono¬ 
logically  these  agreements  represent  the 
second  stage  in  the  organization  of  the 
peace  structure  of  the  Americas. 

The  conciliation  convention  is  based 
structurally  on  the  Gondra  Treaty  of  1923. 
The  commissions  established  by  this  treaty 
are  empow’ered  by  the  convention  to  act  as 
commissions  of  conciliation,  while  their 
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CLOSING  SESSION  OF  THE  IN¬ 
TER-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE 
O.N  CONCILIATION  AND  ARBI- 
IR.ATION 


On  January  5,  1929,  the  delegates  to  the 
Conference  signed  a  General  Convention 
of  Inter-American  C'onciliation,  a  CJeneral 
Treaty  of  Inter- American  Arbitration, 
and  a  Protocol  of  Progressive  Arbitration. 
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of  conciliation  by  including  among  the 
questions  susceptible  of  conciliation  all 
differences,  whatever  their  nature;  2)  it 
eliminates  the  customary  reservations  or 
exceptions  of  disputes  not  covered  by  the 
procedure;  and  3)  it  gives  the  Permanent 
Diplomatic  Commissions  the  right  to 
initiate  the  procedure  of  conciliation. 

W^e  have  seen  that  the  commissions  of  in¬ 
quiry  of  the  Gondra  Treaty  of  1923,  which 
became  conciliation  commissions  as  well 
by  virtue  of  the  convention  of  1929,  were 
ad  hoc  in  character,  that  is,  were  consti¬ 
tuted  specially  when  a  dispute  arose. 
.\w'are  of  the  weakness  inherent  in  this 
type  of  commission,  the  Seventh  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  of  American  States,  held 
at  Montevideo  in  1933,  adopted  an  Addi¬ 
tional  Protocol  to  the  convention  of  1929 
which  provides  a  procedure  whereby  these 
commissions  may  be  made  permanent. 
The  parties  communicate  to  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union,  when  depositing  their  instru¬ 
ments  of  ratification  of  the  Protocol,  the 
names  of  the  two  commissioners  whom 
they  appoint  according  to  the  Gondra 
Treaty  and  the  conciliation  convention  of 
1929,  and  the  Union  instigates  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  fifth  member  by  the  four  thus 
designated  by  any  two  countries.  The 
selection  so  made  is  confirmed  in  a  bi¬ 
lateral  exchange  of  notes  between  the  re¬ 
spective  countries. 

By  the  arbitration  treaty  of  1929  the 
parties  agree  to  arbitrate  all  differences  of 
an  international  character  which  may 
arise  between  them  by  virtue  of  a  claim  of 
right  which  it  has  not  been  possible  to  ad¬ 
just  by  diplomacy  and  which  are  juridical 
in  their  nature  by  reason  of  being  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  decision  by  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  law.  This  is  the  customary 
definition  of  juridical  questions,  that  is,  of 
questions  susceptible  of  arbitration.  The 
following  are  expressly  included  in  the 
category  of  questions  of  a  juridical  charac- 


functions  arc  broadened  so  that  they  may 
initiate  the  conciliation  procedure  of  their 
own  accord  when  it  appears  that  there  is  a 
prospect  of  the  disturbance  of  the  peaceful 
relations  Ijetwcen  any  of  the  contracting 
States.  The  convention  also  provides  that 
while  the  parties  to  the  dispute  arc  consti¬ 
tuting  the  ad  hoc  or  special  commission,  the 
Permanent  Diplomatic  Commission  of 
Washington  or  of  Montevideo  may  under¬ 
take  conciliation  functions,  at  the  request 
of  one  of  the  parties  or  of  their  own  initia¬ 
tive.  Once  the  procedure  of  conciliation  is 
under  way,  it  may  not  be  interrupted,  ex¬ 
cept  by  a  direct  settlement  between  the 
parties  or  by  their  agreement  to  accept  ab¬ 
solutely  the  decision  ex  aequo  et  bono  (on  the 
basis  of  equity  and  justice)  of  an  American 
f'hicf  of  State  or  to  submit  the  controversy 
to  arbitration  or  to  an  international  court. 

1  his  convention  is  notable  for  three  pro¬ 
gressive  principles:  1)  it  expands  the  field 
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ter:  1)  The  interpretation  of  a  treaty;  2) 
any  question  of  international  law;  3)  the 
existence  of  any  fact  which,  if  established, 
would  constitute  a  breach  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  obligation;  4)  the  nature  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  reparation  to  be  made  for  the 
breach  of  an  international  obligation. 
These  are  the  same  categories  of  questions 
set  forth  in  the  Statute  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  (.Article  36), 
but  they  are  found  in  the  inter- .American 
treaty  of  1929,  as  in  the  General  Act  of 
Geneva  of  1928,  as  furnishing  examples 
of  questions  fit  for  legal  decision,  and  not 
as  rigid  definitions  limiting  the  sphere  of 
arbitration. 

Excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  treaty 
of  1929  are  the  following  questions:  1) 
those  which  are  within  the  domestic  juris¬ 
diction  of  any  of  the  parties  in  dispute  and 
are  not  controlled  by  international  law, 
and  2)  those  which  affect  the  interest  or 
refer  to  the  action  of  a  State  not  a  party 
to  the  treaty.  The  purpose  of  the  peculiar 
phraseology  of  the  first  exception  is  plain: 
if  some  topic  originally  within  the  domes¬ 
tic  jurisdiction — e.  g.,  a  customs  tariff — 
has  been  brought  into  the  international 
sphere — e.  g.,  by  a  commercial  treaty  -  it 
is  a  proper  subject  for  arbitration.  (See 
Advisory  Opinion  No.  4  of  the  Permanent 
C-ourt  of  International  Justice,  the  Tunis 
and  Morocco  Nationality  Decrees.) 

The  arbitral  tribunal  is  to  be  constituted 
in  the  following  manner:  Each  party 
nominates  two  arbitrators,  of  whom  only 
one  may  be  a  national  of  said  party  or 
selected  from  persons  designated  by  the 
nominating  State  as  members  of  the  Court 
©f  Arbitration  at  the  Hague.  The  other 
member  may  be  ©f  any  other  American 
nationality.  In  the  event  the  arbitrators 
cannot  agree  on  the  fifth  member,  each 
party  designates  a  non-American  member 
of  the  Arbitration  Court  of  the  Hague,  and 
these  two  select  the  fifth  arbitrator,  who 


may  be  of  any  nationality  other  than  that 
of  a  party  involved  in  the  dispute. 

The  usual  compromis  or  special  agreement 
is  called  for,  which  must  define  the  subject 
matter  of  the  dispute,  fix  the  seat  of  the 
tribunal,  establish  the  rules  to  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  proceedings,  etc.  If  the 
agreement  is  not  reached  within  three 
months  after  the  installation  of  the  tri¬ 
bunal,  it  is  formulated  by  the  tribunal. 

An  Additional  Protocol  to  the  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Treaty  provides  that  the  parties  may 
abandon  any  reservations  they  may  have 
formulated,  through  the  simple  expedient 
of  depositing  an  instrument  evidencing 
that  intention  with  the  Department  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  which  is  the 
depository  of  the  original  instruments. 

The  Conference  of  Montevideo,  which 
adopted  the  additional  protocol  on  con¬ 
ciliation,  also  approved  the  Argentine 
Anti-W'ar  Treaty  of  Non-Aggre.ssion  and 
Conciliation,  which  had  already  been 
signed  by  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Mexico, 
Paraguay  and  Uruguay.  The  other  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics  adhered  subject  to  ratifica¬ 
tion.  Nineteen  American  countries  and  a 
number  of  European  States  arc  now  con¬ 
tracting  parties. 

The  treaty  is  a  connecting  link  between 
the  second  and  third  categories  of  the 
procedure  of  peaceful  settlement  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Pan  American  peace  treaties. 
It  belongs  in  the  second  category  because 
it  establishes  a  procedure  of  conciliation 
for  all  disputes,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  four  kinds  specifically  mentioned,  that, 
like  the  conciliation  convention  of  1929, 
contemplates  the  constitution  of  special 
mixed  commissions  composed  of  five  mem¬ 
bers.  It  departs  from  the  latter  in  the 
following  particulars: 

1.  In  constituting  the  commission,  each  party 
names  one  national,  and  the  other  three  members 
are  designated  by  common  agreement; 

2.  The  parties  may,  at  their  own  option  when 
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ratifying  the  treaty,  exclude  four  classes  or  cate¬ 
gories  of  disputes  from  submission  to  the  concilia¬ 
tion  procedure. 

3.  There  is  no  provision  for  the  p)ermanent  dip¬ 
lomatic  commissions; 

4.  The  supreme  court  of  any  of  the  parties  to 
the  treaty  may  be  designated  by  the  States  in  dis¬ 
pute  to  act  as  a  conciliation  commission,  if  the 
parties  prefer  not  to  constitute  the  special  com¬ 
mission; 

5.  The  treaty  is  open  to  the  adherence  of  non- 
American  States. 

The  treaty  belongs  to  the  third  category 
of  American  peace  treaties  because  it  con¬ 
tains  provisions  far  the  joint  action  of  third 
States  in  the  interest  of  maintaining  the 
peace  between  any  two  or  more  of  the 
parties,  and  also  because  it  enunciates  gen¬ 
eral  principles  of  international  conduct. 
Thus,  it  condemns  wars  of  aggression;  it 
provides  that  territorial  disputes  may  not 
be  settled  by  violence  and  that  territorial 
acquisitions  not  obtained  by  pacific  means 
shall  not  be  recognized,  and  stipulates 
that  in  case  of  noncompliance  with  the 
obligations  of  the  treaty,  the  other  States 
agree  to  adopt  in  their  character  as  neu¬ 
trals  a  common  and  solidary  attitude,  to 
exercise  the  political,  juridical,  or  economic 
means  authorized  by  international  law, 
and  to  bring  the  influence  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  to  bear,  but  in  no  case  to  resort  to 
intervention,  either  diplomatic  or  armed. 

Multilateral  procedure  of  consultation  and 
common  action  by  third  States 

In  the  treaties  considered  above,  with 
the  one  exception  noted,  the  procedure 
for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes 
concerns  only  the  parties  involved  in  the 
controversy.  The  procedure  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  to  its  termination  is  in  their  hands. 
The  remaining  treaties  are  designed  to  give 
the  other  States  of  the  Continent  the  op¬ 
portunity  and  the  authority  to  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  dispute  all  the  force  for  peace 
that  their  united  action  can  marshal. 

Thus,  the  Convention  for  the  Mainte¬ 


nance,  Preservation  and  Reestablishment 
of  Peace,  signed  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1936, 
provides  that  in  the  event  of  war  or  a  vir¬ 
tual  state  of  war  between  American  States, 
the  other  American  governments  shall 
consult  together  “in  order  to  exchange 
views  and  to  seek,  within  the  obligations 
resulting  from  the  pacts  above  men¬ 
tioned  (the  Briand-Kellogg  Pact  of  1928 
and  the  Treaty  of  Non- Aggression  and 
Conciliation  of  1933)  and  from  the  stan¬ 
dards  of  international  morality,  a  method 
of  peaceful  collaboration.”  The  same 
article  also  provides  for  consultation  in  the 
event  of  an  international  war  outside  the 
Americas  which  might  menace  the  peace 
of  the  American  Republics. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  Convention  to 
Coordinate,  Extend  and  Assure  the  Fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  Existing  Treaties  between  the 
American  States,  also  signed  at  Buenos 
Aires  in  1936,  reaffirms,  as  the  name  indi¬ 
cates,  the  stipulations  of  the  other  peace 
treaties  and  establishes  certain  general 
norms  for  the  guidance  of  the  other  States 
of  the  Continent  in  the  event  a  dispute 
reaches  the  stage  of  hostilities.  There  are 
two  stages  in  the  procedure  set  forth  in  the 
convention.  The  first  provides  for  consul¬ 
tation  among  all  the  parties  when  a  threat 
of  war  appears,  and  contains  the  stipula¬ 
tion  that  while  the  consultation  is  in 
progress,  and  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
six  months,  the  parties  in  dispute  “will  not 
have  recourse  to  hostilities  or  take  any 
military  action  whatever.”  The  second 
stage  ensues  when  hostilities  break  out,  and 
for  this  contingency  the  parties  agree  to: 
1)  adopt  a  common  attitude  in  their 
character  as  neutrals;  2)  consult  together, 
individually  or  jointly,  to  determine 
whether  the  hostilities  constitute  a  state  of 
war  calling  for  the  application  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  convention;  3)  endeavor 
through  consultation  to  adopt  common 
measures  tending  to  discourage  or  prevent 
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the  spread  or  prolongation  of  hostilities. 
With  this  last  object  the  States  agree  to 
“consider  the  imposition  of  prohibitions  or 
restrictions  on  the  sale  or  shipment  of 
arms,  munitions  and  implements  of  war, 
loans  or  other  financial  help  to  the  States  in 
conflict,  in  accordance  with  the  municipal 
legislation  of  the  High  Contracting  Par¬ 
ties.”  The  obligations  of  the  parties  under 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  or 
under  other  international  agreements  are, 
by  express  stipulation,  not  aflfected  by  the 
provisions  of  the  convention. 

This  convention,  like  the  preceding  one, 
is  complementary  to  existing  peace  treaties 
in  the  following  particulars:  1)  it  reiter¬ 
ates  the  obligations  contained  in  treaties 
now  in  force  whereby  differences  between 
any  two  States,  parties  to  such  treaties,  are 
to  be  settled  through  the  procedures  of 
investigation,  conciliation,  and  arbitration; 
2)  it  establishes  the  steps  which  States  not 
parties  to  the  dispute  may  take  in  order  to 
aid  in  a  peaceful  settlement.  This  last 
point  has  two  phases,  namely:  a)  the 
measures  which  the  States  not  involved  in 
the  dispute  may  take  to  aid  in  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  controversy  while  the 
disputants  are  attempting  to  solve  their 
differences  through  peaceful  means;  b)  the 
measures  which  the  States  not  parties  to  the 
dispute  may  take  after  hostilities  have 
broken  out,  that  is,  measures  of  neutrality 
designed  to  discourage  or  prevent  the 
spread  or  prolongation  of  hostilities. 

These  last  two  conventions,  accordingly, 
integrate  the  existing  machinery  of  peace 
by  reiterating  the  obligations  existing  be¬ 
tween  individual  States  and  by  meshing 
into  this  legal  machinery  the  action  of  all 
the  States  of  the  Americas.  They  establish 
the  legal  basis  upon  which  third  States  may 
act  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
criterion  that  any  dispute  between  Ameri¬ 
can  States  is  the  common  concern  of  all  the 
States  of  this  hemisphere. 


To  summarize  the  foregoing,  the  various 
means  available  to  the  American  States  for 
dealing  with  a  controversy  are  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

1.  Diplomatic  negotiations; 

2.  Preventive  action  (Treaty  on  the  Prevention 
of  Controversies); 

3.  Remedial  action — bilateral: 

a)  Mediation  and  good  offices  (Inter- 
American  Treaty  on  Good  Offices  and 
Mediation); 

b)  Investigation  (Gondra  Treaty); 

c)  Conciliation  (Conciliation  Convention 
of  1929  and  the  Treaty  of  Non- Aggres¬ 
sion  and  Conciliation  of  1933); 

d)  Arbitration  (.\rbitration  Treaty  of  1929); 

4.  Remedial  action — multilateral: 

a)  Anti-War  Treaty  of  Non-Aggression  and 
Conciliation; 

b)  Convention  for  the  Maintenance,  Pres¬ 
ervation  and  Reestablishment  of  Peace; 

c)  Convention  to  Coordinate,  Extend  and 
Assure  the  Fulfillment  of  the  Existing 
Treaties  between  the  American  States. 

While  recognizing  that  the  existing  Pan 
American  peace  treaties  are  effective  and 
that  they  represent  great  progress  in  the 
organization  of  peace,  the  American  States 
are  seeking  the  means  by  which  they  may 
be  improved.  The  last  three  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Conferences,  held  at  Montevideo  in 
1933,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1936  and  at  Lima 
in  1938,  considered  the  problem  of  the 
improvement  and  coordination  of  the 
peace  treaties  mentioned  in  section  II  of 
this  article,  as  part  of  a  general  topic,  the 
pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes. 
In  these  discussions  two  general  tendencies 
have  developed.  On  the  one  hand  there 
are  those  who  believe  that  the  weaknesses 
of  the  treaties  should  be  cured  through  the 
medium  of  additional  protocols,  addressed 
to  the  specific  task  of  remedying  the  defi¬ 
ciencies  of  these  treaties.  This  was,  for 
example,  the  approach  adopted  at  the 
Seventh  Conference  at  Montevideo  in 
1933,  where  the  Additional  Protocol  to  the 
Conciliation  Convention  of  1929  was 
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adopted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  per¬ 
manent  character  to  the  bilateral  com¬ 
missions  of  investigation  and  conciliation. 
In  the  same  manner,  proposals  have  been 
made  seeking  to  improve  the  treaties  by: 
1)  Strengthening  the  powers  of  the  con¬ 
ciliation  commissions  to  take  measures 
which  will  lessen  the  possibility  of  hostilities 
while  the  procedure  of  conciliation  is  under 
way;  2)  broadening  the  field  of  arbitration 
by  stipulations  that  the  parties  may  em¬ 
power  the  tribunal  to  decide  ex  aequo  el  bono 
if  the  case  is  found  to  be  political  in  char¬ 
acter;  3)  giving  a  permanent  character  to 
the  arbitral  tribunals;  4)  eliminating  the 
distinction  between  juridical  and  political 
questions,  but  stipulating  expressly  in  the 
treaty  the  only  categories  of  questions  that 
may,  at  the  option  of  the  signatory,  be 
excluded  from  arbitration;  5)  providing 
that  at  the  option  of  the  parties  an  imme¬ 
diate  reference  may  be  made  to  the  Per¬ 
manent  Court  of  International  Justice 
rather  than  to  the  arbitration  procedure;  6) 
establishing  a  continuous  procedure  of 
pacific  settlement  between  conciliation  and 
arbitration;  7)  opening  the  Pan  American 
treaties  to  the  adherence  of  non-American 
States;  etc. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  is  held 
by  some  governments  that  the  various 
instrumentalities  of  peace  should  be  con¬ 


solidated,  with  the  necessary  improve¬ 
ments,  in  one  organic  instrument  providing 
a  continuous  procedure,  beginning  with 
investigation,  proceeding  through  con¬ 
ciliation  and  arbitration  and  ending  in  the 
submission  of  the  dispute  to  the  decision  of 
a  permanent  inter-American  court  of 
international  justice,  if  one  of  the  earlier 
procedures  does  not  end  the  controversy. 
An  example  of  this  approach  is  the  Mexican 
Peace  Code,  submitted  originally  to  the 
Seventh  International  Conference  of  .Amer¬ 
ican  States,  and  considered  later  by  the 
Conferences  of  Buenos  Aires  and  Lima. 

At  the  Inter-.American  Conference  for 
the  Maintenance  of  Peace,  held  at  Buenos 
Aires  in  1936,  the  Mexican  Peace  Code  and 
various  other  proposals  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  peace  treaties  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  of  Experts  on  the  Codifica¬ 
tion  of  International  Law  with  the  request 
that  it  present  its  recommendations  thereon 
to  the  Eighth  Conference  at  Lima.  The 
recommendations  made  to  the  latter  Con¬ 
ference  by  the  Committee,  as  well  as  other 
proposals  of  various  delegations  at  Lima, 
have  been  referred  to  the  Pan  .American 
Union,  which  is  to  classify  them  and  send 
the  result  to  the  governments  in  order  that 
they  may  reconsider  the  subject  at  the 
Ninth  International  Conference  of  .Amer¬ 
ican  States  at  Bogota  in  1943. 


Pan  American  Cooperation 
in  Agriculture 

PAUL  R.  KELBAUGH 
Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation 


What  agencies  exist  to  facilitate  co¬ 
operation  between  agricultural  entities  in 
the  American  republics?  For  1 1  years  the 
Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  has  devoted  its 
increasingly  active  program  to  this  single 
objective,  but  national  and  state  depart¬ 
ments  of  agriculture,  diplomatic  and  con¬ 
sular  representatives,  universities  and  col¬ 
leges  of  agriculture,  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  associations  of  farmers  and 
livestock  breeders,  these  and  all  other 
organizations  and  individuals  having  some¬ 
thing  to  offer  to,  or  receive  from,  the 
agriculture  of  another  country  may,  and 
often  do,  become  agencies  of  this  form  of 
cooperation. 

An  attempt  will  be  made  to  survey  the 
broad  front  of  inter-American  cooperation 
in  agriculture,  and  focus  the  spotlight 
briefly  on  some  recent  representative 
examples  in  this  field  of  activity. 

The  Division  of  Agricultural  Coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Pan  American  Union  depends 
to  a  large  extent  upon  its  publications  to 
anticipate  the  need  for  information,  al¬ 
though  a  steady  stream  of  requests  calling 
for  individual  attention  flows  into  its 
office.  A  series  of  pamphlets  on  agricul¬ 
ture  has  long  been  published  in  Spanish 
and  Portuguese,  and  a  comparatively  new 
series  on  cooperatives  is  published  in 
Spanish,  Portuguese  and  English.  Sub¬ 
jects  treated  recently  in  the  former  series 
have  been  rice  cultivation,  production  of 
grasses  and  forage  plants,  cheese  manu- 
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facture,  tropical  fruits,  and  cattle  improve¬ 
ment  in  tropical  America.  In  the  latter 
series,  recent  subjects  included  cooperative 
study  clubs,  cooperative  marketing  of 
grains,  cooperative  sugar  associations, 
educational  methods  for  promoting  co¬ 
operation,  cooperatives  in  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  Brazil,  and  a  review  of  agricultural 
cooperation  in  Chile.  These  pamphlets 
are  sent  regularly  to  many  addresses  in 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America,  and 
to  numerous  persons  who  request  particu¬ 
lar  publications.  Many  of  the  articles  are 
reproduced  in  Latin  American  periodicals, 
thus  greatly  widening  the  circle  of  readers. 

As  these  words  are  written,  Mr.  Jose  L. 
Colom,  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Cooperation,  is  about  to  return 
from  an  official  visit  to  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  of  Venezuela.  He  took  with 
him  a  large  consignment  of  trout  eggs  as 
well  as  a  considerable  collection  of  crop 
seeds  and  planting  material  for  trial  in 
that  country.  While  there  he  was  able  to 
inspect  many  of  the  new  projects  of  that 
Ministry,  particularly  those  in  which  the 
Division  w'as  especially  interested.  On  his 
return  trip,  he  spent  some  time  as  guest  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  Cuba,  mak¬ 
ing  observations  of  work  being  done  by 
that  government  and  discussing  questions 
pertaining  to  national  and  international 
agriculture.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Colom  did 
not  return  in  time  to  piermit  the  inclusion 
of  his  observations  in  this  article. 

In  the  three-year  plan  of  national  recon- 
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struction  recently  approved  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  N'enezuela,  the  development  of 
agriculture  plays  a  very  important  role. 
The  Pan  American  Union  was  called  upon 
to  furnish  suggestions  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  use  in  preparing  plans  and  in 
selecting  some  of  the  technical  staff  brought 
in  from  outside  the  country. 

One  of  the  useful  functions  of  the  Division 
of  Agricultural  Cooperation  is  to  spread 
information  in  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  concerning  means  of  controlling 
the  plant  and  animal  pests  which  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  barring  certain  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts  from  the  markets  of  the  United 
States.  For  example,  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quaran¬ 
tine  is  studying  the  subject  of  destroying  the 
larvae  of  certain  harmful  fruit  flies  in 
Mexico  and  Puerto  Rico,  by  subjecting 
the  fruits  from  infested  areas  to  refrigera¬ 
tion  at  a  specified  temperature  for  a  certain 
number  of  days.  The  importance  of  this 
work  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  is  at 
present  impossible  to  import  into  the 
United  States  several  tropical  or  subtropi¬ 
cal  fruits  such  as  chirimoyas,  mangos, 
avocados  and  papayas  from  regions  of 
Latin  America  infested  with  species  of 
Anastrepha.  At  the  request  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  of  La  Molina, 
Peru,  the  results  of  the  w'ork  done  by  the 
above  Bureau  were  sent  to  it  last  year  by 
the  Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation. 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  Milton  C.  James, 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries, 
was  commissioned  jointly  by  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Bolivia  and  Peru  to  survey  the 
fish  resources  of  Lake  Titicaca  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  their  improve¬ 
ment.  As  a  result,  the  Peruvian-Bolivian 
Fish  Hatchery,  located  in  Peru  near  Lake 
Titicaca,  has  recently  been  completed. 
On  January  27  of  this  year  a  large  consign¬ 
ment  of  lake  trout  eggs,  furnished  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  was 


sent  to  this  hatchery  by  boat  from  New 
York.  The  recently  created  Peruvian- 
Bolivian  Fisheries  Commission  has  en¬ 
gaged  the  services  of  an  .American  expert, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Smythe,  to  supervise  this  project 
and  to  conduct  similar  work  in  neighbor¬ 
ing  rivers  and  lakes. 

The  Experimental  Station  at  Arequipa, 
Peru,  likewise  recently  imported  20,000 
eggs  of  the  river  or  brown  trout  (Salmo 
fario)  by  air  plane  from  the  Chilean 


Courtesy  *l.'nited  States  Department  of  Aariculture 


SHIPPING  FOREIGN  PLANTS 

The  use  of  a  Wardian  case  is  one  method  by  which 
living  plants  from  foreign  countries  come  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
Office  of  Plant  Exploration  and  Introduction  of 
that  Department  has  been  collecting  in  recent 
years  species  of  tomatoes,  p>eanuts,  tobacco,  and 
potatoes  in  the  countries  of  Latin  America  in  an 
effort  to  improve  domestic  varieties. 


Courtesy  of  C.  E-  Ssndo 


BIOLOGICAL  SPECIMENS  EMBEDDED  IN  A  TRANSPARENT  PLASTIC 

Amone;  the  specimens  thus  preserved  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Sando,  of  the  L'nited  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
is  a  remarkable  collection  of  Peruvian  corn,  courteously  supplied  by  the  National  Agrarian  Society  of  Peru. 
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government  hatcheries  in  Lautaro.  After 
hatching  and  growing  to  suitable  size, 
the  fish  will  be  released  in  the  rivers  of  the 
Department  of  Arequipa.  Subsequent  im¬ 
portations  are  planned,  until  the  streams 
of  southern  Peru  are  sufficiently  stocked. 

Two  officials  sent  last  year  by  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Agriculture  of  Argentina  to  study 
tobacco  growing  and  curing  in  the  United 
States  received  from  the  Pan  American 
Union  suggestions  as  to  suitable  schools 
and  experiment  stations  at  which  their 
time  might  be  profitably  spent.  Both 
reported  satisfaction  with  the  courses  that 
they  took  and  the  observations  made  under 
practical  conditions. 

Cooperating  with  the  Legation  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  the  Pan  American 
Union  made  arrangements  for  the  purchase 
of  about  a  dozen  young  purebred  Holstein- 
Friesian  bulls  for  use  by  the  government 
of  that  Republic.  Other  animals  were 
later  bought  by  the  same  government,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Pan  American  Union 
and  the  United  States  Department  of 
•Agriculture. 

.An  entity  with  which  the  Pan  American 
Union  has  worked  closely  in  recent  years 
is  the  National  Agrarian  Society  of  Lima, 
Peru.  At  the  present  time  Dr.  F.  F. 
Bibby,  an  expert  in  cotton  insects,  engaged 
in  the  United  States  by  this  society,  is  in 
Peru  to  study  several  insects  causing  par¬ 
ticular  damage  to  the  cotton  plantations. 
He  was  selected  through  joint  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  Pan  American  Union  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Negotiations  are  at  present  un¬ 
der  way  between  the  Division  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Cooperation  and  a  representative 
of  the  National  Agrarian  Society,  sent 
to  Washington  for  the  purpose,  looking 
to  the  employment  of  an  American  expert 
in  cotton  breeding. 

By  a  similar  arrangement,  Mr.  Harold 
Conkling  of  the  California  Department  of 


Public  W'orks  was  given  a  contract  by  the 
National  Agrarian  Society  to  survey  the 
underground  water  resources  of  the  coastal 
area  of  Peru  with  a  view  to  their  use  in 
irrigation.  Working  from  March  until 
June  of  last  year,  he  made  a  reconnais¬ 
sance  of  18  representative  river  valleys  of 
the  approximately  50  along  the  entire 
coast.  Up  to  this  time,  the  pumping  of 
well-water  for  irrigating  sugarcane  and 
cotton  in  Peru  had  been  restricted  to 
areas  w'here  there  was  insufficient  winter 
run-off  for  irrigation  by  river  water.  It 
is  felt  that  with  some  changes  in  cultural 
practice,  supplementary  irrigation  from 
wells  can  be  extended  to  rice,  and  in 
several  valleys  examined  there  are  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  exclusive  use  of  such  water 
for  all  crops,  if  it  is  found  profitable. 
Plans  for  future  surveys  were  laid  out  by 
this  expert,  desirable  revisions  in  the  law 
relating  to  underground  water  were  sug¬ 
gested,  and  a  full  report  of  the  work  was 
rendered  by  Mr.  Conkling.  The  society 
took  a  most  progressive  step  in  thus  in¬ 
vestigating  the  use  of  underground  water 
resources  in  its  early  stages,  thus  curtail¬ 
ing  the  possibility  of  mistakes  in  its  future 
development. 

A  Mexican  commission,  headed  by 
Sr.  Francisco  Vazquez  del  Mercado,  an 
engineer  and  executive  of  the  National  Ir¬ 
rigation  Commission  of  Mexico,  arrived  in 
Bolivia  last  January  at  the  invitation  of 
the  government  of  that  country  to  advise 
on  an  irrigation  program.  In  recent 
years  Mexico  has  built  many  dams,  some 
very  large  and  others  small,  thus  regulat¬ 
ing  the  supply  of  water  for  agriculture  and 
making  available  for  cultivation  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  land. 

As  is  well  known,  the  present  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  Washington  strongly  favors  the 
strengthening  of  ties  between  the  United 
States  and  the  countries  and  people  of 
Latin  America.  In  a  report  issued  No- 


Court«ai'  of  Harold  Conklioc 


THE  ICA  VALLEY,  COASTAL  PERU 


This  is  one  of  the  valleys  partially  irrigated  by  water  from  deep  wells.  When  properly  watered,  the  soil 
produces  rich  crops  of  cotton,  sugarcane,  and  other  products. 


vembcr  29,  1938,  by  the  Inter-Depart¬ 
mental  Committee  on  Cooperation  with 
the  American  Republics,  a  suggested  pro¬ 
gram  calling  for  the  expenditure  of 
5>350,000  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  was  included,  among 
many  far-reaching  plans.  It  contained 
the  following  suggestions;  Assignment  of 
four  new  agricultural  attaches  (Mexico 
City,  Habana,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Panama 
City);  a  surv'cy  of  the  forest  resources  of 
tropical  American  republics;  a  survey  of 
soils,  vegetation,  climate  and  plant  dis¬ 
eases  in  tropical  areas,  especially  as  these 
affect  the  production  of  rubber,  quinine 
and  other  commodities  not  produced  in  the 
United  States;  establishment  of  a  Tropical 
Forest  Experiment  Station  in  Puerto  Rico, 
to  serve  as  a  research  center  for  the  Carib¬ 


bean  region;  provision  of  facilities  for 
training  qualified  Latin  Americans  in 
weather  forecasting  technique;  loan  of  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  officials  to  the 
American  Republics;  cooperation  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  with  broad¬ 
casting  companies  in  transmissions  to 
Latin  America;  further  assistance  to  the 
Pan  American  Highway  as  far  south  as 
Panama;  and  the  translation  and  distri¬ 
bution  in  Latin  America  of  certain  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  Department.  The  execution 
of  this  program  depends,  of  course,  upon 
the  appropriation  by  Congress  of  enabling 
funds. 

On  December  28  last  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission  announced  that  the 
American  Republics  Line  (Moore-Mc- 
Cormack  Company),  the  Grace  Line,  the 


Courtesy  of  Harold  Cooklinc 

THE  MACACANA  DIVERSION  DAM,  ICA  VALLEY,  PERU 

The  National  Agrarian  Society  of  Peru  engaged  an  expert  in  the  United  States  to  survey  the  underground 
water  resources  of  the  coastal  area  of  Peru  wfith  a  view  to  their  use  in  irrigation. 


Furness  Prince  Line,  and  the  Mississippi 
Shipping  Company  (Delta  Line)  have 
agreed  to  grant  a  50  percent  discount  on 
the  fares  of  students,  teachers  and  profes¬ 
sors  using  their  ships  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America.  Certain  gen¬ 
eral  and  special  requirements  will  be  im¬ 
posed  by  the  companies  before  granting 
this  reduction.  This  is  expected  to  increase 
considerably  the  transfer  of  students  and 
teachers  of  agriculture  between  the  Amer¬ 
icas,  particularly  of  graduate  students 
from  Latin  America  wishing  to  study  in 
he  United  States. 

The  Instituto  Agronomico  at  Campinas 
in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  is  one  of 
the  finest  research  institutions  of  its  kind. 
Several  members  of  its  staff  have  found  it 
of  interest  to  pursue  advanced  studies  in 


American  universities.  The  last  to  return 
to  Brazil  was  Dr.  .Ahmes  P.  Viegas,  who 
took  his  Ph.  D.  at  Cornell  University  in 
plant  pathology. 

On  January  25  of  this  year  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  began  a  weekly 
series  of  short-wave  broadcasts  in  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  to  Latin  America  over 
Stations  N3XAL  and  N3XL,  giving 
latest  developments  in  agricultural  re¬ 
search  and  experimentation  in  the  United 
States.  Opening  talks  covered  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  Crops  without  Soil,  Quick  Freezing  of 
Fresh  Foods,  and  Can  Insects  be  Controlled? 
The  programs  have  been  presented  under 
the  auspices  of  the  agricultural  magazine 
La  Hacienda. 

The  Argentine  Rural  Society  has  re¬ 
cently  engaged  the  services  of  two  entomol- 
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A  MEXICAN  IRRIGATION  DAM 

Because  of  the  extensive  experience  of  Mexico  in  irrigation,  Bolivia  requested  the 
services  of  Mexican  experts  this  year  in  planning  an  irrigation  program.  They 
arrived  at  La  Paz  in  January. 


ogists  from  Iowa  State  College  to  work 
with  a  local  committee  in  mapping  out  a 
program  for  the  control  of  insect  pests  of 
agriculture,  with  particular  reference  to 
locusts  and  graisshopjjers.  A  tentative 
plan  of  action  awaiting  the  two  visiting 
exfjerts  included:  (a)  A  study  of  the  non- 
migratory  locusts,  with  special  reference  to 
the  species  doing  most  damage  to  crops 
and  native  grasses;  (d)  tests  with  the  differ¬ 
ent  poisons  that  are  giving  good  results 
in  the  United  States  and  other  countries; 
and  (f)  a  comparison  of  the  life  history  and 
control  of  the  permanent  and  migratory 
species  wherever  this  is  found  to  be  prac¬ 
ticable. 

As  has  already  been  shown,  all  acts  of 
Pan  American  cooperation  affecting  agri¬ 
culture  do  not  have  as  one  party  the 
United  States.  On  the  contrary,  such 
cooperation  between  Uatin  American 


countries  is  facilitated  by  a  common  lan¬ 
guage  and  common  boundaries,  and  is  a 
matter  of  almost  daily  record.  The 
following  are  some  recent  examples  that 
have  reached  the  writer’s  attention. 

The  meeting  of  the  First  South  American 
Botanical  Union,  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
October  1938,  brought  together  botanists 
from  many  countries  of  the  southern  con¬ 
tinent,  as  well  as  others  from  the  United 
States,  Cuba,  England  and  Germany,  who 
were  invited  to  send  delegates.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  research,  often  in  plant  diseases  of 
economic  importance,  were  set  forth  in 
many  valuable  papers. 

It  is  expected  that  future  meetings  of  the 
Union  will  take  place  every  four  years. 
Although  South  America  has  long  been 
one  of  the  world’s  leading  botanical  re¬ 
gions,  and  has  been  worked  intensively 
both  by  citizens  of  its  own  republics  and 
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by  visitors  from  overseas,  until  now  there 
has  been  no  concerted  effort  to  coordinate 
all  the  botanical  work  on  the  continent. 

The  stated  objectives  of  the  Union  are: 
To  intensify  cooperation  among  all  South 
American  botanists,  to  arrange  for  com¬ 
mon  attack  by  research  institutions  and 
botanical  gardens  on  common  problems, 
to  promote  and  regulate  scientific  expe¬ 
ditions,  and  to  organize  a  systematic 
catalogue  of  all  South  American  plants. 

By  presidential  decree  of  October  11  of 
last  year,  the  National  School  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  of  Mexico  was  instructed  to  reserve 
three  scholarships  for  Costa  Rican  students 
for  the  ensuing  school  year. 

In  1938  the  Faculty  of  Agronomy  and 
Veterinary  Science  of  Buenos  Aires,  in 
order  to  give  active  expression  to  its  desire 


for  intellectual  cooperation  with  its  sister 
institution  across  the  River  Plate,  invited 
the  eminent  agronomist  Dr.  Pedro  Menen- 
dez  Lees,  as  representative  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Monte¬ 
video,  to  give  the  first  of  a  series  of  ex¬ 
change  lectures  by  outstanding  authorities 
of  the  two  institutions. 

The  Government  of  Colombia  not  long 
ago  commissioned  one  of  its  veterinarians, 
Dr.  Olimpo  Arenas,  to  visit  Chile,  Argen¬ 
tina  and  Uruguay  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  and  studying  all  phases  of  the 
livestock  industries  of  those  countries. 
A  graduate  of  the  National  University  of 
Colombia  and  a  captain  in  the  Colombian 
Army,  Dr.  Arenas  was  cordially  received 
wherever  he  went,  and  was  able  to  report 
to  his  government  on  the  animal  industry 


Courteay  of  Anoa  E.  Jenkins 


THE  IXSTITUTO  BIOL6giCO,  S.\0  P.\UL0 


This  splendid  research  institution  has  done  a  great  deal  to  aid  the  farmers  in  the  state  by  discovering 
methods  of  eradicating  diseases  and  pests. 
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AMERICAN-BRAZILIAN  COOPERATION 

Dr.  .Anna  E.  Jenkins,  associate  mycologist  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
Dr.  Agesilau  A.  Bitancourt,  of  the  Instituto 
Biol6gico,  Sao  Paulo,  who  together  identified  the 
fungus  causing  the  sweet  orange  scab. 

of  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  meat-produc¬ 
ing  areas. 

By  special  invitation  from  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Rural  Association  of 
Paraguay,  Dr.  Mario  C.  Acebedo,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  sister 
association  in  Uruguay,  recently  visited 
Asuncion  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging 
views  concerning  the  livestock  industry  of 
the  latter  country.  While  there  he  gave 
an  address  attended  by  the  Minister  of 
Economics  and  leading  livestock  breeders, 
during  the  course  of  which  he  presented 
his  ideas  with  respect  to  methods  for 
improving  the  animal  industry  of  Para¬ 
guay.  Later  on  the  Rural  Association  of 
Uruguay  in  turn  acted  as  host  to  Sehor 
Andres  Rivarola,  vice  president  of  the 


Livestock  Society  of  Paraguay,  who  was  I 
commissioned  to  study  the  organization 
of  the  Uruguayan  association,  the  keeping 
of  breed  registers,  the  technique  of  live¬ 
stock  expositions,  and  related  matters. 

One  of  the  forms  of  agricultural  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  American  countries  is, 
naturally,  the  exchange  of  new  or  im¬ 
proved  plant  and  animal  breeding  stock. 
With  reference  to  the  latter,  tw’o  sets  of 
figures  are  at  hand  which  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  commerce  in  purebred  animals. 

During  the  past  four  years,  there  were 
exported  to  South  America  from  the  United 
States  the  following:  In  1935,  377  animals; 
in  1936,  202  animals;  in  1937,  334  animals; 
and  in  1938,  609  animals.  Shipments  to 
Central  America  during  the  same  period 
were  as  follows:  In  1935,  146  animals;  in 
1936,  70  animals;  in  1937,  63  animals;  and 
in  1938,  532  animals.  These  included  cat¬ 
tle,  swine,  sheep,  goats,  horses  and  mules, 
of  which  cattle  were  by  far  the  most  num¬ 
erous.  During  the  years  1 936  and  1 937  and 
the  first  11  months  of  1938,  the  following 
shipments  of  animals  were  made  to  Mexico 
from  the  United  States:  Cattle,  2,691; 
swine,  174;  sheep,  1,223;  goats,  298;  horses, 
682;  mules,  290;  asses,  17;  and  burros,  12. 

In  the  case  of  Brazil,  the  following 
figures  show  importations  of  animals  from 
countries  of  the  Pan  American  Union  for 
four  years.  In  1934,  37  cattle  from 
Argentina;  in  1935,  95  cattle  from  Argen¬ 
tina,  53  cattle  from  Uruguay,  29  horses 
from  Argentina,  37  sheep  from  Argentina,  § 
and  7  sheep  from  Uruguay;  in  1936,  one  | 
bull  from  the  United  States,  and  53  cattle,  j 
31  horses,  12  goats,  and  6  sheep  from  ' 
Argentina;  in  1937,  11  cattle,  1  horse  and  'j 
4  sheep  from  Argentina,  and  45  goats  and  I 
57  swine  from  the  United  States.  f 

We  mention  now  a  forward-looking  = 
scientific  organization  in  Brazil,  and  how  it  j 
called  in  the  services  of  two  outstanding  j 
plant  pathologists  from  the  United  States  to  p 
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PAN  AMERICAN  COOPERATION  IN  ORANGE  GROWING 

Dr.  Agesilau  A.  Bitancourt,  of  the  Institute  Biologico,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Dr.  H.  S.  Fawcett,  of  the  California 
Citrus  Exjjeriment  Station,  worked  together  on  diseases  of  citrus  fruit,  and  later  made  an  observation  trip 
through  the  citrus-growing  regions  of  Argentina  and  Paraguay.  Dr.  Fawcett  is  the  world’s  leading 

authority  on  citrus  diseases. 


collaborate  in  the  study  of  a  new  citrus 
disease  and  of  other  diseases  affecting 
citrus  fruits.  The  principal  characters  are 
Dr.  A.  A.  Bitancourt,  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Biological  Institute  of  Sao  Paulo; 
Dr.  Anna  E.  Jenkins,  Associate  Mycologist 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Plant  In¬ 
dustry;  and  Dr.  Howard  S.  Fawcett,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Plant  Pathology  of  the  California 
Citrus  Experiment  Station,  at  Riverside, 
California,  recognized  as  the  leading  world 
authority  on  citrus  diseases. 

At  ihe  suggestion  of  Dr.  P.  H.  Rolfs,  a 
genuine  Pan  American  agriculturist  who 
was  the  founder  and  first  director  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture  and  Veterinary 
Science  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes  at 
Vijosa,  Brazil,  Dr.  Bitancourt  successfully 
requested  the  services  of  Dr.  Jenkins  in 


studying  a  comparatively  new  and  un¬ 
named  scab  found  on  sweet  oranges  in  that 
country.  As  a  result  of  her  mycological 
studies  there  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Bi¬ 
tancourt  in  1935  and  1936,  this  disease, 
caused  by  a  fungus  named  for  the  two 
scientists,  Elsinoe  australis  Bitancourt  and 
Jenkins,  was  identified.  The  work  begun 
by  Dr.  Jenkins  was  continued  and  broad¬ 
ened  by  Dr.  Fawcett,  who  likewise  was 
invited  by  the  Biological  Institute  to  col¬ 
laborate  with  Dr.  Bitancourt  in  a  general 
survey  and  study  of  citrus  diseases.  During 
his  five-month  stay  in  Brazil  during  the 
early  part  of  1937,  Dr.  Fawcett  visited  the 
citrus  regions  of  Sao  Paulo,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Bahia,  and  Pernambuco,  and  later  traveled 
through  the  actual  and  potential  citrus 
regions  of  Argentina  and  Paraguay.  Both 


THE  HARVARD  GARDEN  IN  CUBA 

For  nearly  forty  years  this  garden  has  been  a  center  of  study  for  botanists  and  zoologists,  especially  those 

from  the  United  States  and  Cuba. 


visiting  scientists  wrote  a  number  of  articles 
separately  and  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Bitancourt.  It  would  be  difficult  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  good  which  results  when  inter¬ 
national  experts  thus  face  a  common 
problem  and  apply  their  combined  knowl¬ 
edge  and  efforts  towards  its  solution. 

The  Cercospora  leaf  spot,  or  sigatoka 
disease  of  bananas,  caused  by  the  fungus 
Cercospora  musae  Zimm.,  has  been  reported 
in  most  of  the  Caribbean  countries  during 
the  past  five  years,  and  has  proved  difficult 
to  control  economically.  It  was  in  an 
effort  to  learn  at  first  hand  what  had  been 
done  in  other  countries  to  control  this  dis¬ 
ease  that  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce  of  Colombia  last  year  sent  its 
plant  pathologist.  Dr.  Rafael  Barrios 
Ferrer,  to  study  conditions  in  the  affected 
banana  plantations  of  Honduras,  Guate¬ 
mala  and  Mexico.  The  30-day  trip,  much 


of  it  made  by  airplane,  covered  about 
5,000  miles.  Dr.  Barrios  was  able  to  take 
many  photographs  of  control  operations, 
to  discuss  the  disease  with  various  patholo¬ 
gists,  and  to  render  a  complete  report  to 
his  government. 

During  an  extended  visit  by  Sr.  Odilon 
Braga,  then  Minister  of  Agriculture  of 
Brazil,  who  headed  a  delegation  of  experts 
and  technicians  to  Uruguay  and  Argentina 
in  1935,  many  tributes  were  paid  to  the 
visiting  official  in  lx)th  countries,  and 
sentiments  of  Pan  .Xmerican  cooperation 
and  solidarity  were  frequently  voiced. 
The  remarks  of  Dr.  Cesar  Zanolli,  Dean  of 
the  College  of  .Agriculture  and  Veterinary 
Science  of  the  University  of  Buenos  .Aires, 
may  well  be  mentioned  here.  He  placed 
every  facility  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
at  the  disposal  of  his  distinguished  guests, 
reviewing  earlier  ties  between  his  institu- 
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1  tion  and  the  Brazilian  people.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  he  stated  that  it  had  granted  hon¬ 
orary  doctorates  in  agricultural  science  to 
four  Brazilians  for  their  “activities  in 
relation  to  the  sciences  taught  in  this  insti¬ 
tution  and  their  public  services  in  the  field 
of  animal  industry  and  agriculture.” 

Dr.  Zanolli  then  observed  that  both 
.\rgentina  and  Brazil  had  had  to  discard 
large-scale,  one-crop,  unscientific  agricul¬ 
ture  for  rational,  scientific,  and  diversified 
forms.  With  reference  to  increasing  the 
interchange  of  products  between  the  two 
countries,  he  said  that  this  appeared  to 
him  perfectly  feasible  in  view'  of  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  crops  and  the  varying  degree  of 
development  in  the  livestock  industries. 
“As  to  the  products  that  we  produce  in 
common,”  he  said,  “instead  of  launching 
■  a  war  of  mutual  destruction  we  should  set 
about  to  regulate  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  insofar  as  the  needs  of  our  people 
«  will  permit.”  Later  he  remarked:  “It  is 

1a  grave  error  of  government  that  in  large 
part  is  responsible  for  the  monstrous  para¬ 
dox  presented  today:  A  world  full  of  all 
the  blessings  of  heaven,  in  contrast  with 
the  frightful  phenomenon  of  unemploy- 
j.  j  ment,  misery  and  hunger.  The  people  of 
Q  our  .America,  who  share  a  common  ideal 
of  liberty,  social  justice  and  welfare,  would 
m  do  well  then  to  readjust  their  exchanges, 
jf  I  favoring  their  mutual  commerce,  lowering 
{s  *  their  tariff  barriers,  and  transforming  the 
la  cruel,  egotistical  struggle  for  predominance 
jp  !  into  the  noble  strength  of  mutual  aid.” 
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This  year  the  Argentine  Chamber  of 
Colonization  is  planning  to  honor  the 
memory  of  Juan  Bautista  Alberdi  by  con¬ 
voking  on  his  birthday,  .August  29,  the 
First  American  Rural  Colonization  Con¬ 
gress,  to  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires.  To  it 
have  been  invited  all  governmental  and 
private  institutions  in  the  American  repub¬ 
lics  interested  in  this  important  aspect  of 
agriculture.  Some  readers  may  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that  several  of  the  vast 
countries  of  South  America  are  faced  w’ith 
the  problem  of  overcrowded  towns  and 
cities,  and  have  initiated  “back  to  the 
land”  campaigns  of  the  kind  familiar  to 
the  North  American. 

The  foregoing  by  no  means  gives  the 
whole  story  of  recent  Pan  American  coop¬ 
eration  in  agriculture,  but  if  nothing  else 
has  been  accomplished,  it  is  hoped  that 
evidence  has  been  adduced  to  show  that 
this  cooperation  assumes  many  and  varied 
forms  and  is  being  practiced  on  a  tre¬ 
mendously  wide  front.  There  will  no 
doubt  be  those  who  consider  this  brief 
discussion  noteworthy  for  its  omissions. 
In  this  connection  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  it  would  be  practically  impossible  for 
one  person  even  to  catalogue  the  activities 
that  are  daily  generated  by  this  habit  of 
cooperation.  Because  agriculture  can 
progress  only  by  its  incorporation  of  new 
scientific  discoveries  and  technique,  and 
because  science  knows  no  boundaries, 
inter-.American  cooperation  in  agriculture 
is  not  merely  desirable  but  necessary. 
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Earthquake  in  Chile 


Writing  from  Santiago  on  Decemlicr  26 
last,  a  visitor  who  has  been  spending  some 
delightful  months  in  Chile  described  her 
recent  visit  to  the  southern  part  of  that 
beautiful  country.  She  said  in  part: 

The  Central  Railroad  which  we  were  taking 
toward  the  south  runs  through  the  fertile  valley 
between  the  Andes  on  the  west  and  the  Coastal 
Range  on  the  east.  This  valley  is  cut  from  south¬ 
east  to  northwest  by  countless  rivers  which  rise  in 
glaciers  high  up  in  the  Andes.  Rich  soil,  plenty 
of  water,  and  abundant  sunshine  produce  marvel¬ 
lous  crops.  At  first  we  travelled  through  a  coun¬ 
try  with  miles  of  vineyards,  and  a  veritable  plaid 
of  flooded  rice-fields.  And  there  were  orchards 
and  vegetable  gardens,  and  everywhere  glorious 
wild  flowers.  The  fields  were  set  off  one  from  the 
other  with  double  rows  of  slim  Lombardy  poplars. 
Try  to  picture  the  borders  of  wild  flowers,  the 
light  greens  of  the  fields,  the  lines  of  pKiplars 
stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  toward 
distant  blue  mountains  with  now  and  then  a 
snow-capped  volcano.  And  every  short  while  we 
rumbled  over  a  small,  turbulent  river. 

By  the  late  afternoon  of  the  first  day  we  came 
to  the  largest  river  in  Chile,  the  Bfo-Bfo,  and 
turned  west  along  its  bank  to  Concepci6n  and 
the  sea.  The  city  proved  for  the  most  part  to 
have  the  true  Spanish  colonial  charm.  .  .  . 

We  were  in  Concepcidn  on  the  last  Sunday  in 
the  month  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary — the 
Sunday  when  the  children  make  their  first  com¬ 
munion.  The  streets  were  filled  with  little  boys 
in  black  suits,  and  little  girls  in  floor-length  bridal 
dresses  with  veils  and  armfuls  of  lilies.  That  seems 
to  be  the  traditional  costume  for  the  occasion  here 
in  South  America.  In  the  evening  we  met  long 
processions  of  children  streaming  into  the  plaza 
for  the  final  ceremony  of  the  day  They  were 
very  amusing  with  their  grown-up  clothes  and 
frequent  childish  antics. 

That  evening  we'walked  out  to  the  University 
of  Concepci6n.  It  has  what  greatly  resembles  a 
campus  in  the  North  American  sense  of  the  word, 
except  that  there  are  no  residences  for  the  students. 
The  buildings  are  very  modern  in  style,  all  gleam¬ 
ing  white  with  great  expanses  of  glass  for  light  and 
air.  In  its  setting  of  green  lawn  and  brilliant 
flowers  with  a  tree-covered  hill  rising  behind  it, 
it  makes  a  beautiful  picture. 
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Less  than  a  month  after  these  lines  were 
written  that  lovely  city  and  countryside 
were  rent  by  a  terrible  earthquake,  whose 
effects  were  vividly  described  by  the  Hon. 
Norman  Armour,  United  States  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  Chile,  in  a  radio  address  delivered 
on  February  6,  at  ^S’^ashington.  The  Am¬ 
bassador  said: 

Last  week  you  all  read  the  appeal  from  our 
President  on  behalf  of  the  sufferers  from  the  earth¬ 
quake  in  Chile.  I  know  that  everyone  will  re¬ 
spond  generously  through  the  Red  Cross. 

One  week  ago  today  in  Santiago,  the  capital  of 
Chile,  I  stepped  aboard  a  United  States  army 
plane  which  was  rushing  on  an  errand  of  mercy 
and  accompanied  it  to  the  earthquake  stricken 
area.  The  scene  which  I  saw  on  that  summer’s 
afternoon,  for  it  is  midsummer  in  Chile  now,  will 
remain  forever  in  my  memory. 

The  earthquake  occurred  at  11:35  p.  m.  on  the 
night  of  January  24.  We  felt  quite  a  severe  shock 
in  Santiago  and  its  vicinity,  but  there  was  no  loss 
of  life  or  serious  damage  done  in  that  city.  The 
following  morning,  however,  the  news  spread 
through  the  capital  that  a  major  disaster  had 
occurred  and  immediately  the  energies  of  the 
entire  country  were  mobilized. 

The  part  of  the  country  affected  is  the  section 
known  as  the  granary  of  Chile — the  rich  farming 
district  largely  devoted  to  the  growing  of  wheat. 
The  section  affected  by  the  earthquake  is  roughly 
one  half  the  size  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
contains  in  addition  to  a  large  rural  population 
many  cities  and  towns  well  populated.  Concep- 
ci6n,  the  largest  city  of  the  district,  is  a  town  of 
about  80,000  persons  and  the  principal  jjort  for 
the  central  section  of  the  country.  The  town  of 
Concepcidn  itself  was  badly  damaged,  about  a 
quarter  of  the  city  being  destroyed. 

But  the  town  hardest  hit  in  the  section  was 
Chill&n,  a  city  of  some  40,000  to  50,000  people, 
only  two  or  three  buildings  remaining  standing. 
N’irtually  all  towns  in  the  area  and  even  the 
isolated  farm  houses  were  damaged,  and  as  I  flew 
over  the  area  last  week,  it  was  a  grim  spectacle  to 
see  the  havoc  wrought  in  a  few  brief  seconds  by 
the  destructive  forces  of  nature  turned  against  the 
work  it  had  taken  man  many  years  to  accomplish. 

The  Chilean  Government,  as  soon  as  word  was 
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received,  despatched  troops  to  the  area  and  order 
was  soon  reestablished.  One  of  the  great  obstacles 
to  be  overcome,  however,  was  the  lack  of  com¬ 
munication.  The  railway  line  was  severely 
damaged  and  it  was  impossible  to  use  it  for  several 
days;  even  roads  were  almost  impassable  due  to 
the  earth’s  upheaval.  So  planes  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  from  the  beginning.  Immediately 
Panagra,  the  American  airplane  service  between 
the  United  States  and  Chile  and  other  South 
American  countries,  generously  placed  several  of 
its  planes  at  the  disposal  of  the  Chilean  Govern¬ 
ment  and  their  pilots  have  done  splendid  work  in 
transporting  the  more  seriously  injured  from 
Chillin  and  Concepcidn  to  Santiago  and  other 
cities  where  hospitals  are  located. 

You  will  recall  that  the  earthquake  occurred  on 
Tuesday  night  and  it  was  just  six  days  later  on 
last  Monday  afternoon  that  two  of  our  large 
American  army  planes  arrived  in  Santiago  from 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone  carrying  supplies  gener¬ 
ously  contributed  by  the  American  Red  Cross: 
Anti-gangrene  and  anti-tetanus  serums  and  other 
medical  supplies  urgently  needed.  I  joined  the 
planes  on  their  arrival  in  Santiago,  accompanied 
by  a  representative  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 
•Although  they  had  been  in  the  air  since  four 
o’clock  that  morning,  our  American  officers 
pushed  on  to  the  stricken  area.  Two  hours  later, 
we  were  flying  over  the  ruins  of  what  had  once 
been  prosperous  and  peaceful  towns. 

In  Chilian,  we  found  almost  no  buildings  stand¬ 
ing.  Most  of  the  streets  were  blocked  with  debris, 
and  men  were  still  working  on  the  ruins  trying  to 
reach  the  many  bodies  buried  beneath  those  masses 
of  masonry.  But  it  will  be  weeks  before  those 
blocks  can  be  removed  and  in  the  meantime  the 
danger  of  p>estilence  and  disease  is  one  that  is 
giving  great  concern. 

As  the  earthquake  occurred  at  night,  many 
adults  and  virtually  all  of  the  children  were  in  bed. 
But  since  the  night  was  fine,  others  were  in  the 
streets  and  public  squares.  Also  a  special  gala 
performance  was  being  given  in  the  town  theater. 
Of  the  several  hundred  i>eople  at  this  performance, 
few  are  alive  today.  Great  tumbled  blocks  of 
brick  and  concrete  mark  their  common  tomb. 

I  walked  over  the  ruins  of  this  theater.  The 
walls  had  collapsed  and  the  roof  fallen  almost  at 
once  so  that  the  majority  of  the  people  were  killed 
outright.  But  for  several  hours,  even  days,  cries 
and  groans  came  from  below  and  only  the  day 
before  I  was  there,  five  days  after  the  disaster,  a 
man  was  dug  out  alive  but  delirious  from  his 
terrible  experience. 


As  we  went  from  house  to  house,  pathetic  sights 
met  our  eyes.  Men  and  women  were  still  work¬ 
ing  among  the  ruins  in  search  of  relatives  and 
friends  or  sitting  grief  stricken  and  helpless, 
gazing  at  the  debris.  One  man  I  sp)oke  with  told 
me  that  he  had  left  his  house  the  night  of  the 
earthquake  for  a  few  minutes  to  see  a  friend.  He 
was  on  his  way  back  when  suddenly  the  earth 
rocked  beneath  him.  “And  where  is  one  to  go, 
Senor,”  he  said,  “when  the  earth  beneath  your 
feet  gives  way?  I  staggered  on,”  he  added;  “all 
the  world  seemed  to  crash  about  me.  Finally 
somehow  I  reached  my  house,  or  the  place  where 
my  house  had  once  been  but  there  was  nothing 
there,  only  brick  and  plaster  and  my  wife  and 
three  little  ones  beneath.  We  have  found  only 
two  of  them;  the  others  are  still  there,”  he  said, 
pointing  to  the  ruins. 

One  of  the  saddest  features  of  the  disaster  was 
the  high  mortality  among  the  children.  I  was 
told  that  about  70  jjercent  of  the  dead  were 
children,  which  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
earthquake  occurred  at  1 1 :35,  and  practically  all 
of  them  were  in  bed.  The  hospitals  in  Santiago, 
in  preparing  to  receive  the  injured,  expected  in 
general  to  find  the  numbers  about  equally  dis¬ 
tributed  among  men,  women  and  children.  But 
a  doctor  told  me  that  there  were  very  few  children 
among  the  injured  who  had  been  brought  in. 
Most  of  them  were  either  killed  by  those  falling 
walls  as  they  slept  or,  routed  out  by  the  earth’s 
rocking,  were  laid  low  as  they  sought  to  escajie 
the  horror  around  them. 

I  would  not  give  you  the  impression,  however, 
that  the  people  are  bowed  down  before  the  dis¬ 
aster,  great  as  it  is.  The  Chileans  are  a  strong  and 
virile  race.  Its  history  is  the  history  of  a  brave 
and  courageous  people  and  in  this  hour  of  trial 
they  are  showing  themselves  true  to  their  great 
traditions. 

Temporary  shelters  have  been  erected;  in  many 
cases  merely  a  lean-to  of  twisted  corrugated  iron 
over  the  ruins  of  what  had  once  been  a  house.  In 
the  squares  tents  and  shelters  have  been  put  up 
and  relief  workers  are  distributing  food  and  boiled 
water  to  those  who  remain.  The  water  question 
in  all  of  the  towns  is  a  serious  one.  Practically  all 
water  mains  were  broken  and  what  water  there 
is  is  apt  to  be  contaminated;  so  every  precaution 
must  be  taken  if  epidemic  and  disease  are  to  be 
avoided.  That  is  where  the  supplies  of  disin¬ 
fectant  and  serums  which  the  American  Red 
Cross  has  generously  furnished  will  be  a  great 
help.  For  the  fight  has  only  just  begun. 

Order  everywhere  prevails.  In  Chillin — I  keep 
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referring  to  Chilian  for  it  was  the  town  most 
damaged  and  the  one  in  which  I  sp>ent  most  of  my 
time,  but  what  is  true  of  Chillin  is  true  of  the 
others- — in  Chilian,  temptorary  hospitals  have  been 
erected  but  every  effort  is  being  made  to  evacuate 
the  wounded  to  nearby  towns  not  affected  or  to 
Santiago  where  the  larger  hospitals  are  situated. 
For  the  first  days,  there  were  no  trains  and  planes 
were  largely  used  in  transporting  the  injured. 
The  airport  of  Chilian  is  about  six  miles  from  the 
town  and  the  injured  had  to  be  transported  over 
rough  roads  in  motor  ambulances  or  ordinary 
automobiles.  It  was  a  slow  and  painful  task  but 
gradually  the  worst  cases  were  taken  care  of.  The 
day  we  were  there,  our  Douglas  army  plane 
brought  six  injured  cases  back  to  Santiago.  It 
took  off  from  Chilian  just  after  sunset  and  the  two 
hours’  flying  back  to  Santiago  were  in  darkness. 
And  yet  the  young  captain  brought  his  plane  over 
the  mountains  to  a  safe  landing  in  the  airp)ort  of 
Santiago,  which  he  had  seen  for  the  first  time  on 
his  arrival  that  morning. 

From  ConcepKion  the  injured  were  brought  to 
Santiago  largely  by  boat.  Two  British  warships 
happ>ened  to  be  in  Valparaiso  on  a  visit  at  the  time 
of  the  earthquake  and  left  immediately  for  the 
scene  of  the  disaster  where  the  officers  and  men 
p>erformed  splendid  work  in  helping  out. 

I  must  here  refer  to  the  fine  spirit  of  solidarity 
and  cooperation  shown  by  all  countries,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  Americas.  A  great  national  disaster, 
a  blow  like  this,  to  one  of  our  sister  republics  shows 
how  closely  knit  we  are  in  this  hemisphere  of  ours. 
Physical  barriers — great  mountains  and  tropical 
jungles — may  separate  us;  we  may  from  time  to 
time  differ  in  our  p>oints  of  view,  but  let  a  tragedy 
like  that  which  Chile  has  suffered  come  to  one  of 
us  and  all  else  is  forgotten  save  the  desire  to  do  all 
we  can  to  be  of  assistance.  From  Argentina  came 
two  train  loads  of  supplies  and  ambulances;  food 
and  supplies  from  Brazil,  a  ship  from  Peru.  All 
the  “good  neighbors”  rushed  to  aid,  wishing  to  do 
their  part  to  help  and  show  their  sympathy. 

And  towards  none  is  Chile  more  grateful  than  to 
the  p)eople  of  the  United  States  for  the  ready  re¬ 
sponse  they  have  shown  and  the  sympathy  they 
have  demonstrated  through  the  American  Red 
Cross.  I  made  my  decision  to  fly  to  Washington 
on  short  notice,  but  in  the  brief  time  after  my 
plans  became  known,  I  had  many  calls  from 
Chilean  friends  asking  me  to  be  sure  to  tell  all  of 
you  in  the  United  States  how  deeply  Chile  appre¬ 
ciates  what  is  being  done.  They  feel  that  those 
planes  from  the  north  rushing  more  than  five 
thousand  miles  carrying  supplies  of  all  kinds  are 


the  symbol,  the  pjersonification  of  the  friendship  of 
the  pteople  of  our  country  for  the  pteople  of  Chile, 
One  of  our  neighbors  is  in  need;  his  house  is  in 
ruins;  many  of  his  family  are  dead.  What  more 
natural  than  that  we  should  pack  up  what  supplies 
we  feel  he  may  require  and  take  them  over  to  him 
with  a  friendly  word  of  sympathy  in  his  hour  of 
sorrow. 

For  the  need  of  Chile  is  great.  It  is  difficult  to 
give  any  very  definite  figures  as  yet.  I  have  been 
asked  several  times  the  number  of  the  dead  and 
injured.  The  figures  given  for  the  dead  range 
from  8.000  to  1 5,000,  but  until  those  stones  and 
blocks  are  removed,  no  one  will  really  know. 
Many  are  missing,  but  some  of  these  may  in  the 
first  shock  of  catastrophe  have  rushed  off  to 
friends  and  relatives  outside  the  earthquake  area. 

As  to  the  injured,  the  list  of  medical  and  other 
supplies  which  was  sent  to  Washington  shortlv 
after  the  disaster  was  based  up>on  a  figure  of 
1 8,000  injured  given  me  by  the  Red  Cross  Society 
of  Chile.  As  to  propierty  damage,  this  is  estimated 
anywhere  from  $30,000,000  to  $50,000,000,  while 
80,000  [jersons  are  said  to  be  homeless  and  desti¬ 
tute. 

It  is  now  summer  in  Chile  but  soon  the  cold 
weather  will  set  in — and  don’t  forget  there  is  cold 
weather  in  central  Chile — and  the  rains  will  come. 
These  pteople  must  have  shelter;  tents  are  needed, 
badly  needed.  Some  are  already  on  their  way 
down  from  the  Canal  Zone.  Also  corrugated 
iron  roofing  is  required,  as  much  as  we  can  send, 
as  a  shelter  not  only  for  the  p)eople  but  for  their 
food  and  crop>s.  And,  pterhaps  most  imprortant  of 
all,  warm  new  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  sweaters 
and  socks. 

Medical  supplies  will  probably  continue  to  be 
required  for  some  time  but  the  help  already  given 
by  our  government  and  the  Red  Cross  and  by  the 
other  countries  of  South  America  has  done  much 
to  meet  this  great  need. 

The  Chileans  are  a  proud  and  self-reliant 
pteople,  who  do  not  plead  for  help.  But  they  art 
also  a  pxrople  who  feel  deeply,  and  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  is  and  will  be  all  the  deepser  if  assistance  fran 
the  United  States,  on  which  they  have  always 
looked  as  their  friend,  comes  unsolicited  by  them— 
a  generous  and  sptontaneous  respsonse  by  one 
neighbor,  when  he  learns  of  the  disaster  which 
has  befallen  another. 


I 


I 

i 


It  will  be  remembered  that  the  hurricane  ] 
that  caused  such  destruction  in  New  York  j 
and  New  England  last  September  took  a  , 
toll  of  700  lives.  Some  conception  of  the 
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frightfulncss  of  the  Chilean  calamity  may 
be  obtained  by  imagining  what  grief  and 
terror  would  have  seized  the  United  States 
if  more  than  thirty  times  as  many  persons 
had  perished  in  that  storm — for  if  even 
8,000,  the  lowest  figure  for  fatalities  in  Chile, 
is  correct,  a  corresponding  disaster  here 
would  have  meant  nearly  250,000  deaths. 

.\inong  the  many  stories  of  heroism  com- 
ins  from  the  stricken  regions  perhaps  none 
was  more  touching  than  that  reported  by 
The  .\eiv  York  Times.  At  Chilian,  Guil¬ 
lermo  Diaz,  fifteen  years  old,  was  on  duty 
that  summer  night  at  the  main  electric 
power  station.  When  the  shock  came, 
he  instinctively  dashed  out  into  the  open 
square,  but  presumably  recollecting  how- 
dangerous  broken  live  wires  would  be 
in  the  city  streets,  he  made  his  way  back 
to  the  station,  dodging  falling  roofs  and 
crashing  w’alls,  and  reached  the  switch - 
Ixiard.  .\s  he  turned  off  the  current,  the 
building  collapsed  upon  him;  he  was  found 
two  days  later,  his  hand  still  upon  the 
controls. 

.\t  a  meeting  of  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  .American  Union  on  February  1, 

I  1938,  the  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of 
'  State  and  Chairman  of  the  Governing 
Board,  said. 

I  Gentlemen  of  the  Governing  Board: 

Since  our  last  meeting,  the  people  of  all  coun- 
i  tries,  especially  those  of  this  hemisphere,  have  been 
ercatly  shocked  to  learn  of  the  awful  earthquake 
that  has  visited  our  sister  Republic  of  Chile.  The 
loss  of  life  was  unprecedented  in  a  long  period  of 
time;  perhaps  without  precedent  in  this  hemi¬ 


sphere.  The  general  devastation  is  beyond  the 
imagination.  I  know  our  hearts  go  out  in  deepiest 
sympathy  to  our  bereaved  friends  and  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  of  America  who  have  been  overtaken  by  this 
unspeakable  calamity.  Permit  me  to  propiosc  the 
following  resolution: 

Having  learned  of  the  appalling  disaster  that  has 
visited  the  southern  section  of  Chile, 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .American 
Union 
Resolves: 

1 .  To  express  to  the  Government  and  people  of 
Chile  the  profound  sympathy  felt  by  the  members 
of  the  Board  in  this  moment  of  national  sorrow. 

2.  To  urge  up>on  the  philanthropic  institutions 
of  the  countries,  members  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  to  contribute  to  the  alleviation  of  the  dis¬ 
tress  of  the  people  in  the  zone  of  the  disaster. 

3.  To  request  the  Director  General  to  transmit 
this  resolution  to  the  Government  of  Chile  through 
its  representative  on  the  Governing  Board,  and 
also  to  forward  it  to  the  Red  Cross  organizations 
in  the  countries,  members  of  the  Union. 

After  the  resolution  had  been  passed  by 
acclamation,  the  Hon.  Sergio  Huneeus, 
Charge  d’ Affaires  of  Chile,  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Board: 

It  is  with  profound  gratitude  and  deep  emotion 
that  I  have  heard  the  remarks  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Governing  Board  and  also  the  resolution 
unanimously  approved  by  the  members  of  the 
Board.  May  I  say,  on  behalf  of  my  Government 
and  on  my  own  behalf,  that  I  feel  most  deeply 
impressed  by  this  evidence  of  friendship  in  this  sad 
moment.  This  is  one  more  demonstration  of  our 
Pan  American  solidarity,  and  I  feel  that  every 
word  that  goes  to  Chile  in  these  moments  will  have 
great  moral  effect,  and  will  supplement  the  ma¬ 
terial  suppxirt  already  extended  by  the  countries 
so  well  represented  on  this  Board.  I  shall  be  very 
much  honored  and  pleased  to  forward  this  resolu¬ 
tion  to  my  Government. 


Agriculture  in  Stamps 
of  the  Pan  American  Republics 

BEATRICE  NEWHAEE 
Assistant  Editor,  Bulletin  oJ  the  Pan  American  Union 


The  countries  of  the  New  W'orld  have 
been  largely  agricultural  for  hundreds  of 
years.  Their  mineral  wealth  was,  it  is 
true,  the  magnet  that  drew  explorer,  ad¬ 
venturer,  and  buccaneer  to  these  shores, 
but  it  was  the  settler,  the  farmer,  the  cattle 
raiser  who  contributed  in  greatest  measure 
to  their  colonization  and  development. 
Even  today,  the  principal  export  from  15 
of  the  21  countries,  members  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  is  agricultural — bananas, 
cacao,  coffee,  corn,  cotton,  sugar,  or  wool. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Argen¬ 
tina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and 
Venezuela  have  paid  tribute  to  agricul¬ 
ture  on  their  stamps,  especially  in  the  last 
20  years,  when  the  value  of  stamps  as  a 
source  of  publicity  for  the  country  has 
been  most  keenly  realized. 

The  earliest  stamp  designs  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  denomination  on  a  fancy 
background,  the  national  coat  of  arms,  or 
portraits  of  leading  statesmen.  The  first 
stamps  in  America  were  those  issued  by 
Brazil  in  1843,  but  it  was  not  until  1866 
that  any  phase  of  agriculture  was  com¬ 
memorated  on  this  continent.  In  that 
year  Peru  issued  a  5-centavo  stamp  show¬ 
ing  llamas,  those  American  mountain 
cousins  of  the  camel  which  provided  the 
Incas  with  transportation  and  wool  for 
textiles,  and  which  are  still  constantly  used 
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in  the  Andes.  Allegorical  figures  symbolic 
of  agriculture  appeared  on  stamps  in  the 
1890’s,  and  gradually  the  field  broadened 
until  today  more  than  a  dozen  crops,  vari¬ 
ous  phases  of  farming  and  the  livestock  and 
dairy  industries,  and  different  types  of 
workers  have  been  depicted  on  stamps. 

Nicaragua,  with  the  Goddess  of  Plenty  on 
its  1891  issue,  was  the  first  country  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  personification  of  the  fertile 
earth.  Uruguay,  in  1895,  and  El  Salvador 
in  1899,  showed  Ceres,  the  goddess  of 
growing  vegetation,  and  Haiti,  in  1920, 
had  an  interesting  stamp  in  which  the 


'i 


ALLEGORY  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Nicaragua  is  one  of  several  countries  to  porin' 
the  Goddess  of  Agriculture  on  a  stamp. 
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FARMERS  AND  FARMING 

The  farmer  and  diflercnt  typ)es  of  farming,  utilizing  the  hand-guided  plow  or  the  modern  machine, 
have  been  shown  on  stamps  of  many  American  nations. 
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VARIOUS  PRODUCTS  HONORED  ON  STAMPS 

Cacao  (Ecuador,  upper  left);  orange  trees  and  ycrba  mat6  (Paraguay,  upper  right);  Peruvian  liaU: 
(El  Salvador,  center  left);  fruit  (Argentina,  center  right);  tobacco  (Cuba,  lower  left);  and  cotton  (Per 
lower  right)  are  seven  of  the  many  American  agricultural  products  featured  on  stamps. 
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I  goddess  of  agriculture  watches  over  a 
laborer  in  a  sugarcane  field. 

Plowing  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
oldest  forms  of  labor  performed  in  the 
world,  for  it  dates  back  to  the  days  when 
man  first  provided  himself  with  other  food 
^  than  that  which  he  took  when  and  as 
'  I  nature  gave  it  to  him.  For  untold  genera- 
I  tions  he  was  helped  in  this  task  by  beasts  of 
burden,  which  have  not  been  entirely  sup- 
j  erseded  by  machinery.  Stamps  of  Cuba 
‘  (1899),  the  Dominican  Republic  (1937, 

I  with  its  legend  “Peace,  Labor,  Progress”), 
i  Ecuador  (1930),  Venezuela  (1937)  and 
L  El  Salvador  (announced  in  1938)  show 
T  man  plowing  behind  oxen,  in  the  time- 
f  honored  fashion.  A  stamp  of  the  trans- 
Mississippi  issue  of  the  United  States  (1898, 
c  “Farming  in  the  West”),  depicts  animal- 
I  drawn  machines  on  the  great  plains, 
p  Three  Argentine  issues  (1911,  1912-14, 
and  1936)  show  a  farmer  behind  a  plow 
I  looking  across  straight  furrows  to  the  sun 
I  on  the  horizon.  A  semi-postal  stamp  of 
5  Ecuador  (1935),  issued  to  provide  funds 
’j  [  for  rural  workers’  insurance,  shows  a  sturdy 
j  workman  in  the  center,  while  at  the  side 

!■  are  ears  of  grain. 

Harvesting  is  commemorated  in  two 
stamps,  a  parcel-post  stamp  of  the  United 
States  (1912-13)  and  one  of  the  latest 
Bolivian  issues  (1938)  wherein  a  tractor  is 
r  seen  against  a  background  of  the  ripe  crop, 

I  with  rows  of  stubble  in  the  foreground. 

IL  In  the  interests  of  agriculture  in  general, 
I  Paraguay  issued  in  1930  a  semi-postal 
n  stamp  with  a  surtax  for  the  benefit  of  a 
proposed  school  for  agriculture  and  stock- 
raising.  A  picture  of  the  school  building 
'vas  flanked  by  products  of  soil  on  one  side 
I  and  livestock  on  the  other,  and  under- 
(t'r  neath  was  the  legend,  Patriotas  y  almas 
nobUs:  ayudad  a  esta  institucion  cultural  que 
i  forma  hombres  de  trabajoy  labra  la  prosperidad 
r  la  patria  (Patriots  and  noble  souls: 
Help  this  cultural  institution,  which  trains 


men  and  builds  the  prosperity  of  our 
country) . 

A  truly  unique  product  featured  on  an 
American  stamp  is  Peruvian  balsam  which, 
in  spite  of  its  name,  comes  from  El  Sal¬ 
vador.  A  stamp  of  the  1924-25  issue 
shows  the  tree,  whose  tall,  straight  trunk 
rises  80  to  100  feet  and  is  crowned  with 
graceful  branches.  The  balsam  is  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  trunk,  as  shown  in  a  1935 
stamp:  The  trunk  is  scored,  and  when  the 
balsam  begins  to  run,  clean  cloths  are 
applied  to  the  wounds  to  catch  it.  The 
saturated  cloths  are  boiled  with  water;  the 
balsam  floats  to  the  top,  and  is  skimmed 
oflf,  partly  refined,  and  then  sealed  in 
drums  for  export.  It  is  used  in  medicinal 
preparations  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap. 

Bananas  figure  prominently  in  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  eight  American  nations,  but  have 
been  featured  on  the  stamps  of  only  two, 
Colombia  and  Costa  Rica.  On  the  Colom¬ 
bian  stamp  (1932,  air-mail)  is  a  full  stem 
of  bananas,  as  it  grows  from  the  stalk.  A 
1923  Costa  Rican  stamp  shows  banana 
plants  growing,  while  one  of  1937  from  the 
same  country  depicts  a  native  beside  a 
donkey  laden  with  banana  stems,  with  a 
banana  plantation  as  a  background.  The 
banana  appears  incidentally  on  another 
recent  Colombian  stamp,  mentioned  be¬ 
low,  which  reminds  us  that  banana  plants 
are  grown  with  coffee  trees  to  give  them 
the  needed  protection  from  the  sun,  and 
on  a  Brazilian  stamp  featuring  Mt.  Gavea 
near  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  showing  two 
handsome  banana  plants  in  the  foreground. 

Cacao  also  is  important  in  the  export 
trade  of  eight  countries  of  this  hemisphere. 
A  1936-37  Venezuelan  stamp  shows  not 
only  the  gathering  of  the  pods,  but  also 
how  they  grow — directly  from  the  trunk 
of  the  tree.  For  a  better  view  of  the  cacao 
pod,  there  is  a  1937  stamp  of  Costa  Rica, 
with  some  of  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  and 
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COFFEE  IS  AN  AMERICAN  PRODUCT 
Coffee  flowers  and  berries  are  shown  on  stamps  of  many  different  countries. 
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one  from  Eduador  (1930),  showing  a  dif¬ 
ferent  variety;  Ecuador  also  boasts  of  its 
cacao  in  a  stamp  of  the  same  issue  in  which 
both  coffee  and  cacao  are  featured  as 
national  products. 

The  leading  export  commodity  of  seven 
American  nations  is  coffee,  which  figures 
more  or  less  prominently  in  the  export 
trade  of  five  more.  Various  phases  of  its 
cultivation  and  preparation,  from  the 
plantation  to  the  pier,  may  be  seen  in  the 
stamps  of  seven  countries. 

Coffee  was  introduced  in  America,  ac¬ 
cording  to  William  H.  Ukers  {All  about 
Coffee),  by  the  French,  who  early  in  the 
18th  century  brought  the  plant  to  the 
West  Indies.  In  1927  Brazil  commemor¬ 
ated  the  bicentenary  of  the  introduction  of 
coffee  into  that  country  with  a  special 
stamp  showing  Liberty  holding  a  sprig  of 
the  tree,  against  a  .Sao  Paulo  coffee  plan¬ 
tation  as  background.  The  centenary  of 
coffee  cultivation  in  Costa  Rica  has  also 
been  noted  (1921). 

.\  single  coffee  tree  appears  in  an  official 
stamp  of  1929  issued  by  Honduras;  how 
the  coffee  berry  grows  may  be  seen  on  a 
;  1928  stamp  of  Haiti  showing  two  branches, 
one  with  the  flowers  growing  at  the  junc- 
:  ture  of  leaves  and  stem,  the  other  with  the 
coffee  berries,  or  on  a  1932  Colombian  air- 
:  mail  stamp,  featuring  the  starry  blossoms 
and  plump  berries.  The  berries  appear 
even  more  clearly  in  a  Venezuelan  stamp 
;  (1938)  where  a  girl  is  gathering  them  in  a 
large  basket.  Because  the  coffee  berry  is 
easily  bruised,  it  has  to  Ije  carefully  picked 
by  hand  (Costa  Rica  1923).  The  trees  are 
not  very  tall,  so  that  the  top  branches  may 
’  be  reached  by  the  use  of  a  stepladder,  as 
!  pictured  in  a  1934  Colombian  stamp.  The 
;  baskets  are  then  emptied  in  large  sacks,  as 
shown  on  another  Colombian  stamp 
i  (1932),  the  berries  collected  in  carts  as 
!  on  a  1937  Costa  Rican  stamp,  and  taken 
to  a  central  point  to  be  prepared  for 
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COFFEE  GROWING  .AND  M.ARKETING 

Banana  plants  are  often  used  to  provide  shade  for 
the  delicate  coffee  trees,  as  shown  in  the  Colom¬ 
bian  stamp  at  the  top.  A  harv’esting  scene  is 
portrayed  in  the  Costa  Rican  stamp,  center.  El 
Stilvador  honors  its  principal  export  product  in 
the  bottom  stamp,  showing  bags  of  coffee  on  the 
pier  ready  for  shipment. 
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market.  The  cleaning  processes  through 
which  the  coffee  berry  must  pass  are  not 
depicted  on  any  American  stamps.  We 
next  see  it  bagged;  A  Brazilian  stamp 
(1937)  shows  bags  stamped  with  the  na¬ 
tional  flag  and  flanked  by  a  branch  of  the 
tree,  and  El  Salvador,  on  a  1935  stamp, 
has  the  lengend  El  cafe  de  El  Salvador  es  de 
consumo  universal  (The  coffee  of  El  Salvador 
is  consumed  throughout  the  world)  under 
a  picture  of  bags  of  coffee  piled  on  the  pier 
by  a  great  ocean  liner.  It  is  also  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  a  current  Colombian  can¬ 
cellation  states,  in  five  languages,  that 
Colombia  produces  the  best  mild  coffee. 

Cotton  is  another  crop  that  figures 
prominently  in  American  economy,  but 
neither  the  United  States,  w'hich  has  led 
the  world  in  cotton  growing,  nor  Brazil, 
where  under  a  program  of  diversified  pro¬ 
duction  cotton  has  rapidly  increased  in  im¬ 
portance,  has  honored  cotton  on  a  stamp. 

Peru,  however,  w'here  cotton  holds  first 
place  in  the  list  of  export  commodities, 
and  where  a  superior  variety  has  been  de¬ 
veloped,  has  issued  two  cotton  stamps;  and 
Argentina,  although  cotton  is  eleventh  on 
its  list  of  e.xports,  has  issued  one.  The 
Argentine  stamp  (1936)  shows  a  whole 
plant,  covered  with  bolls;  a  single  snowy 
boll  appears  on  one  of  the  stamps  issued  in 
Peru  in  1 935  to  commemorate  the  tercen¬ 
tenary  of  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Ica. 
The  earlier  Peruvian  cotton  stamp  (1931- 
32)  shows  that  cotton  picking  is  still  much 
the  same  in  most  countries,  not  withstand¬ 
ing  the  recent  introduction  of  the  mechan¬ 
ical  cotton  picker. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  fruit  was  gen¬ 
erally  enjoyed  only  in  the  immediate 
region  in  which  it  was  grown.  Means  of 
rapid  transportation  and,  more  especially, 
improved  methods  of  refrigeration  make 
it  possible  for  the  inhabitant  of  one  zone  to 
enjoy  the  fresh  fruits  of  any  other,  thus 
taking  them  out  of  the  luxury  class. 


The  United  States,  in  its  1912-13  parcel  I 
post  series,  showed  an  orchard,  and  labeled 
the  stamp  “Fruit  Growing”.  As  long  ago 
as  1901  Uruguay  issued  two  stamps  indi- 
eating  its  pride  in  the  fruit  of  the  country;  | 
one  showed  a  cupid  with  a  horn  of  plenty,  i 
the  other  a  basket  of  tempting  fruit  m  ! 
which  pineapples,  grapes,  and  pears  figure 
prominently.  El  Ecuador  exporta  frutas  i 
(Ecuador  exports  fruit)  declares  a  1930  i 
stamp  of  that  country,  depicting  melons,  ’ 
bananas,  and  other  fruit  on  the  pier  lieside 
a  steamship.  One  of  the  handsomest  and 
most  mouth-w  atering  stamps  is  that  of  .Ar¬ 
gentina  (1936),  on  which  oranges,  apples,  ' 
pears,  grapes,  lemons  and  melons  pour 
from  an  overturned  basket. 

Grapes  are  given  two  stamps  of  their  ^ 
own.  Argentina  in  1936  had  a  mammoth 
cluster  of  fine  grapes  over  the  legend 
^‘Vitivinicultura,”  calling  the  w'orld’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  it  grows  grapes  both 
for  the  table  and  for  wine.  Another  stamp 
of  the  Ica  tercentenary,  Peru,  features  i 
handsome  bunch  of  grapes,  with  the  words 
^‘Puro  de  Ica"  above  it,  for  the  city  lies  in 
the  midst  of  a  famous  vineyard  section  of 
Peru,  and  is  noted  for  its  wines  and 
liquors. 

The  orange  tree  depicted  on  a  1931 
Paraguayan  stamp  represents  a  little- 1 
known  source  of  wealth  of  that  republic.  I 
It  is  true  that  edible  oranges  are  grown  ni 
abundance  and  shipped  abroad  from  tha: 
southern  republic,  but  it  is  also  true  tha: 
the  wild  orange  tree  of  Paraguay  provides 
a  valuable  commercial  commodity — oilrt 
petit-grain.  In  normal  times  about  8(f 
tons  of  the  oil,  which  is  extracted  fromtht' 
leaves,  are  sent  abroad  to  manufacturent 
of  soaps,  perfumes,  and  flavoring  extracts:* 
this  amount  represents  approximately 
percent  of  the  world  demand.  * 

Sugar  and  its  by-product  molasses  figurt 
prominently  in  the  exports  of  five  nations-L 
Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  El  Salvj  f 
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SUGAR  ON  AMERICAN  STAMPS 

The  growing  and  cutting  of  sugarcane  and  primitive  and  modem  sugar  mills  are  shown  on  stamps  from 
Argentina,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  and  El  Salvadoi. 
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dor,  Haiti,  and  Peru.  Some  of  them  have 
devoted  stamps  to  the  subject,  and  two 
countries,  Argentina  and  Ecuador,  where 
sugarcane  is  more  important  in  national 
than  in  foreign  trade,  have  also  done  so. 

The  growing  cane  is  portrayed  on  a  1936 
Argentine  stamp,  and  on  one  of  three  is¬ 
sued  by  Cuba  in  1937  to  commemorate 
the  fourth  centenary  of  the  introduction  of 
sugarcane  in  the  island  (1535-1935).  A 
field  of  cane,  with  a  worker  cutting  it  and 
with  the  sugar  central  barely'  appearing  in 
the  background,  is  the  subject  of  a  1931-32 
Peruvian  stamp.  Ecuador  showed,  in  a 
1930  stamp,  a  field  where  the  cut  cane  is 
being  loaded  into  carts,  while  a  somewhat 
similar  theme  is  on  a  Salvadorean  1935 
stamp  bearing  the  legend  El  Salvador  pro¬ 
duce  la  mejor  azucar  de  cana  (El  Salvador  pro¬ 
duces  the  best  cane  sugar).  Cuba,  as  befits 
one  of  the  chief  cane  sugar  producing 
countries  of  the  world,  has  three  other 
stamps  devoted  to  the  subject.  One  of 
those  issued  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of 
American  States  at  Habana,  in  1928, 
shows  a  sugar  mill  in  the  midst  of  broad 
fields,  while  the  other  two  that  complete 
the  1937  series  mentioned  above  show  re¬ 
spectively  a  primitive  and  a  modern  mill. 
An  announced  Salvadorean  issue  for  1938 
includes  a  native  sugar  mill,  with  oxen  and 
workers  in  the  scene. 

single  tobacco  plant  appears  on  a  tri¬ 
angular  air-mail  Paraguayan  stamp  issued 
in  1935-36  and  bearing  the  legend,  El 
tabaco  paraguayo  es  de  excelenle  calidad  (Para¬ 
guayan  tobacco  is  of  excellent  quality). 
\  “close-up”  of  a  tobacco  field,  with  a 
worker,  was  included  in  the  Centenary  of 
Independence  issue  of  Ecuador,  in  1930, 
while  one  of  the  extensive  Cuban  fields 
was  included  in  the  Conference  series  of 
1928. 

Yerba  mate  is  sometimes  called  “Para¬ 
guayan  tea”,  so  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 


the  plant  honored  on  two  stamps  issued  bv 
Paraguay,  both  in  1931.  On  one  it  shares 
honors  with  the  orange  tree  mentioned 
earlier  in  this  article;  on  the  other,  branches 
flank  an  airplane  flying  over  the  words 
La  yerba  paraguaya  es  la  mejor  (Paraguayan 
yerba  is  the  best). 

Another  important  phase  of  agriculture 
is  livestock  raising,  and  various  phases  of 


the  cattle  industry  and  sheepraising  have 
appeared  on  stamps. 

Cattle  were  shown  on  a  stamp  in  the  1898 
issue  of  the  United  States,  entitled  “West¬ 
ern  Cattle  in  Storm”.  Uruguay',  in  two 
issues  of  1900  and  1904-05,  shows  a  group 
of  spirited  animals  within  a  fancy  border. 
Cattle  appear,  too,  on  one  of  the  1 936  Chil¬ 
ean  series  chiefly  glorifying  natural  re¬ 
sources,  and  on  a  1932  Colombian  air¬ 
mail  stamp.  In  a  1937  Venezuelan  stamp 
a  splendid  bull  stands  out  against  a  drove 
of  cattle  herded  by  a  cowboy  in  the  back¬ 
ground. 

A  bull’s  head  on  an  Uruguayan  stamp  of 
the  1895-96  issue  was  the  first  cattle  stamp 
in  America;  that  of  another  splendid  sped- 
men  is  on  a  1936  .Argentine  stamp. 

A  cow  was  featured  by  Uruguay  in  two 
issues,  of  1904-05  and  1906,  respectively. 
The  dairy  industry  was  included  in  the 
parcel  post  series  of  1912-13  by  the  United 
States,  the  stamp  showing  cows  grazing 
in  a  pasture. 

Sheepraising  is  an  important  industry  in 
southern  Argentina  and  Chile,  and  both 
countries  have  recognized  it  on  their 
stamps.  A  sturdy  merino  ram  is  featured 
on  a  1936  Argentine  stamp,  and  in  the 
same  year  Chile  issued  one  showing  sheep 
grazing.  Peru  is  encouraging  sheeprais¬ 
ing;  an  air-mail  stamp  of  1936  shows  J 
ram  over  the  legend  Induslria  lanar — ejcK- 
plar  de  la  grartja  modelo  de  Puno  (\Vool  inda*- 
try — specimen  from  the  Model  Farm  a: 
Puno). 

Men  and  women  who  take  part  in  agri- 
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shoulder  to  shoulder  with  workers  in  other 
industries. 

Bolivia  and  Uruguay  have  portrayed  the 
sower;  the  former,  in  its  1925  Centenan 
of  the  Republic  issue,  as  a  symbolic  figure; 
the  latter  in  1933,  when  he  was  shown 
scattering  grain  on  a  plowed  field. 

The  gaucho,  the  South  American  cow¬ 
boy,  stands  alone  on  a  1895-96  Uruguayan 
stamp,  but  on  an  air-mail  stamp  of  1925 
he  sits  on  his  horse,  watching  an  airplane 
just  risen  from  the  ground.  The  chaiTO,a 
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arms;  on  the  Bolivian  coat  ol  arms,  for 
instance,  the  llama  and  a  sheaf  of  wheat  fig¬ 
ure;  on  the  Peruvian,  the  llama  and  the 
cinchona  tree,  the  source  of  quinine;  on 
the  Uruguayan,  a  horse  and  a  steer;  and 
on  the  Venezuelan,  a  sheaf  of  wheat  and  a 
horse.  An  early  stamp  of  independen: 
Cuba  (1899)  shows  coconut  palms,  and  it 
the  War  of  Independence  issue  (1933)  d 
the  same  country  one  stamp  depicts  the 
mango  trees  of  the  plains  of  Baragua,  &• 
mous  not  so  much  for  their  luscious  fruit  as 
for  an  historical  meeting  between  the  op¬ 
posing  Generals  Maceo  and  Martina 
Campo  near  the  close  of  the  unsucccssfi 
10-year  fight  for  independence,  1 868-1 8'f 
Surrounding  a  small  view  of  Mt.  C  hinib 
razo  on  an  Ecuadorean  stamp  of  1934  is  a 
border  of  national  products  which  incl- 
banana  plants,  cacao,  and  a  pineapp'' 
A  Costa  Rican  air-mail  stamp  (1931 
shows  a  plane  flying  over  grazing  she" 
which  take  no  notice  of  it. 

An  indispensable  aid  to  agricul: 
through  the  centuries  has  been  fi  rtili/f 
From  islands  off  the  coast  of  Peru  the- 
sands  of  tons  of  guano  have  been  and  a: 
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FERTILIZER  STAMPS 

Mineral  and  animal  fertilizers  have  been  com¬ 
memorated  on  the  stamps  of  Chile  and  Peru. 


cultural  pursuits  also  have  their  place  on 
stamps.  Some  have  already  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  connection  with  specific  products. 
Others  include  the  farmer,  seen  on  a  Brazil¬ 
ian  stamp  of  1922,  somewhat  similar  in 
design  to  the  Argentine  stamp  mentioned 
near  the  beginning  of  this  article,  and  on 
the  NR.'\  stamp  issued  by  the  United 
States  in  1933,  where  he  is  marching 
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being  extracted  to  enrich  the  fields  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Peru  has  adver¬ 
tised  its  guano  deposits  on  one  stamp  of 
the  1931-32  issue  and  on  another  issued, 
indifferent  colors,  in  1936  and  1937;  the 
latter  contains  a  striking  picture  of  a 
fmaj,  or  Peruvian  cormorant,  its  nest, 
and  its  young.  These  cormorants  and 
other  seabirds  deposit  the  guano. 

The  value  of  nitrate  as  a  fertilizer  has 
been  known  only  little  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury;  since  1881  the  vast  nitrate  fields  of 


northern  Chile  have  been  an  important 
source  of  revenue  for  the  government.  To 
celebrate  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  first 
shipment  of  nitrate  from  Chile,  three 
stamps  were  issued  in  1930,  two  bearing 
the  phrase  Salitre  significa  prosperidad  (Ni¬ 
trate  means  properity);  that  there  might 
be  no  doubt  of  its  agricultural  use,  one 
stamp  shows  a  field  worker  bearing  a 
heavy  sheaf  of  wheat.  A  1936  stamp 
shows  the  extraction  of  nitrate,  and  another 
in  current  use  depicts  a  refinery. 


Material  Available  for 
Pan  American  Day  Programs 


To  ASSIST  GROUPS  planning  to  observe  Pan 
•hnerican  Day  (April  14)  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  offers  for  free  distribution  the 
material  listed  below.  The  limited  supply, 
however,  makes  it  possible  to  send  ma¬ 
terial  to  teachers  or  group  leaders  but 
not  to  individual  students.  Material  may 
be  ordered  by  the  number  corresponding 
to  each  item. 

1.  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
(March  issue).  Sfjecial  number  dedicated  to 
Pan  American  Day. 

2.  The  Meaning  of  Pan  American  Day.  A 
memorandum  on  its  origin  and  significance. 

3.  The  Peace  Machinery  of  the  American 
Continent.  Inter-American  treaties  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  international  disputes. 

4.  Three  Recent  International  Confer¬ 
ences  of  American  States.  Montevideo,  Bue¬ 
nos  .Aires  and  Lima. 

5.  Primer  of  Pan  Americanism — What  it  is — 
"hat  it  means.  Questions  and  answers.  By 
Sister  Mary  St.  Patrick  McConville. 

6.  The  Americas.  Major  historical  facts,  prin¬ 
cipal  geographical  features,  forms  of  government. 


products  and  industries,  transpiortation  facilities 
and  educational  systems  of  the  twenty-one  Am¬ 
erican  Republics.  Also  questions  the  answers  to 
which  may  be  found  in  the  text,  and  which  may 
be  used  by  teachers  in  classroom  exercises. 

7.  The  United  States  and  Latin  America. 
A  discussion  of  the  changes  in  the  politico- 
economic  jxilicies  of  the  United  States  toward 
Latin  America  in  recent  years. 

8.  Flags  and  Coats-of-Arms  of  the  American 
Nations.  Historical  sketch  and  brief  description 
of  the  meaning  of  the  flags  and  coats-of-arms  of 
the  twenty-one  American  Republics. 

9.  Cross-Word  Puzzle.  Fifty  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  ports. 

10.  Ask  Me  Another!  Questions  designed  to 
test  one’s  knowledge  of  the  history,  geography 
and  different  phases  of  life  in  the  Americas. 

1 1 .  Commercial  Policy  and  the  Lima  Confer¬ 
ence.  Special  number  of  Commercial  Pan  America. 

Plays  and  Pageants 

12.  Pan  America.  A  pageant,  by  Grace  H. 
Swift.  Suitable  for  presentation  by  high  schools. 
(Takes  about  30  minutes  to  present.) 

13.  Tit  for  Tat.  A  playlet  by  David  S.  Gold¬ 
berg.  Suitable  for  elementary  and  Junior  high 
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schools.  Requires  four  characters.  (Takes  about 
20  minutes.) 

14.  Fiesta  Panamericana.  A  carnival,  repre¬ 
senting  a  gay  fiesta  as  it  might  take  place  in  a 
Latin  American  country.  Instrumental  and 
vocal  music  and  dancing,  woven  into  a  colorful 
carnival  background.  (Takes  about  one  hour 
and  a  half  to  present;  suitable  for  senior  high 
school,  college  or  adult  groups). 

15.  SImon  BolK’ar,  the  Liberator.  A  pag¬ 
eant  drama,  by  Barbara  Ring.  Takes  about  one 
hour  and  a  half  to  present;  suitable  for  presenta¬ 
tion  only  by  colleges  or  dramatic  groups  having 
extensive  theatrical  facilities.  (Due  to  length  of 
script,  copies  can  be  offered  only  on  a  loan  basis). 

16.  Christ  of  the  Andes.  A  play  by  Eleanor 
Holston  Brainard.  (Requires  about  15  minutes 
to  present;  suitable  for  presentation  by  sixth 
grade  pupils.) 

17.  Pan  American  Day.  Short  Pan  American 
Day  pageant  suitable  for  elementary  grades. 

A  Pageant  of  the  Americas.  A  historical 
pageant  by  Mullican  and  Warren.  Suitable  for 
secondary  schools  and  requires  about  30  minutes 
to  present.  Available  through  Banks  Upshaw  & 
Co.,  707  Browder  St.,  Dallas,  Texas.  Price  SI. 00. 

Note:  The  observance  of  Pan  American 
Day  offers  oppiortunities  for  the  writing 
and  presentation  of  original  material  in 
plays  and  pageants.  Groups  presenting 

126935 — 39 


original  creations  are  urgently  requested 
to  send  the  scripts  and  performance  details 
to  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Material  for  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Classes 

18.  America  Unida.  A  pageant  suitable  for  pres* 
entation  by  second  and  third  year  Spanish  classes. 

19.  Para  los  Nif5os  de  AniRiCA.  Collectioa 
of  poems  and  legends  in  Spanish  by  Gastda 
Figueira  of  Uruguay. 

20.  T rechos  da  Litteratura  Brasileira.  Ea. 
tracts  from  the  works  of  Brazilian  authors;  suitable 
for  students  studying  Portuguese. 

Miscellaneous  Material 

21.  Suggestions  for  Pan  American  Day 
Prograsis.  Summarized  ideas  which  have  beea 
worked  into  successful  Pan  American  Day  pr> 
grams  in  past  years  in  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America;  including  outlines  of  ceremonici 
utilizing  the  flags  of  the  twenty-one  Americaa 
Republics,  with  list  of  Arms  from  which  flags  may 
be  purchased. 

22.  Sources  for  Latin  American  Muse. 
Brief  lists  of  songs,  orchestra  and  band  arrange* 
ments,  and  collections  of  songs,  sheet  music  and 
phonograph  records,  with  names  of  publishers. 

AddrcK  all  communications  to  the 
'  Pan  American  Union, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

BULLETIN  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 
The  monthly  illustrated  Bulletin  is  publbhed  in  three  editions.  Subscription  rates  are: 


English  edition,  in  all  countries  of  the  Pan  American  Union . SI. 50  per  year 

Spanish  edition,  “  “  “  “  “  “  1.00  “ 

Portuguese  edition,”  “  “  “  “  “  1.00  “ 


Single  copies,  any  edition,  15  cents  each 

An  additional  charge  of  75  cents  per  year,  on  each  edition,  for  subscriptions  in  countries  outside  the 

Pan  American  Union 

OTHER  PUBLICATIONS 

SEEINO  THE  LATIN  REPUBLICS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA — 25  Cents 


AMERICAN  NATION  SERIES 
Illustrated — 5  cents  each 


Argentina 

Bolivia 

Costa  Rica 

Guatemala 

Panama 

Cuba 

Haiti 

Paraguay 

Brazil 

Dominican  Republic  Honduras 

Peru 

ChUe 

Ecuador 

Mexico 

Uruguay 

Colombia 

£1  Salvador 

Nicaragua 

AMERICAN  CITY  SERIES 

Illustrated — 5  cents  each 

Venezuela 

Asuncidn 

Guayaquil 

Mexico  City 

San  Jos£ 

Barranquilla 

Habana 

Montevideo 

San  Salvador 

Bogota 

La  Paz 

Panama 

Santiago  (Chile) 

Buenos  Aires 

Lima 

Quito 

Santiago  (Cuba) 

Caracas 

Managua 

lUo  de  Janeiro 

Sao  Paulo 

Ciudad  Trujillo 
Guatemala 

MeU'acaibo 

Rosario 

COMMODITIES 

Illustrated — 5  cents  each 

Tegucigalpa 

Valparaiso 

Alpacas 

Cocoa 

Oils  and  Waxes 

Sugar 

Asphalt 

Coconuts 

Peanuts 

Tagua 

Bananas 

Coffee 

Pearls 

Tanning  Materials 

Cattle  and  Pampas 

Copjier 

Quebracho 

Tin 

Chicle 

Iron 

Quinine 

Wool 

Coal 

Coca 

Nitrate  Fields  Rubber 

Yerba  Mat6 

FOREIGN  TRADE  SERIES 
5  cents  each 

Latest  foreign  trade  statistics  of  the  Latin  American  Republics,  compiled  from  official  sources 


COMMERCIAL  PAN  AMERICA 
$1.00  a  year 

A  monthly  mimeographed  review  dealing  with  economic  imd  financial  subjects 
PANORAMA 

A  mimeographed  review  devoted  to  matters  of  interest  in  inter-American  intellectual  cooperation 
THE  PAN  AMERICAN  BOOKSHELF 

A  monthly  annotated  list  of  the  books  and  magazines  received  in  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  of 

the  Pan  American  Union 

BIBLIOGRAPHIC  SERIES 

Bibliographies  on  Pan  American  topics,  such  as  Sim6n  Bolivar,  Inter-American  Relations,  History  and 
Description,  Maps,  and  Library  Science 

COOPERATIVE  SERIES 

Articles  on  various  phases  of  the  cooperative  movement 

A  COMPLETE  LIST  AND  PRICES  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  REQUEST 
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